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CHAPTER VII. 
ForresHapows OF Love PERILS. 


i) F Squire Hamley had been unable 
to tell Molly who had ever been 
thought of as her father’s second 
wife, fate was all this time preparing 
an answer of a pretty positive kind 
to her wondering curiosity. But 
fate is a cunning hussy, and builds 
up her plans as imperceptibly as a 
bird builds her nest; and with much 
the same kind of unconsidered trifles. 
The first “ trifle” of an event was 
the disturbance which Jenny (Mr. 
Gibson’s cook) chose to make at 
Bethia’s being dismissed. Bethia 
was a distant relation and protégée of 
Jenny’s, and she chose to say it was 
Mr. Coxe the tempter who ought 
to have. “ been sent packing,” not 
Bethia the tempted, the victim. In 

: : : this view there was quite enough 
plausibility. to ‘aie Mr. Gibson feel that he had been rather unjust. 
He had, however, taken care to provide Bethia with another situation, to 
the full as good as that which she held in his family. Jenny, nevertheless, 
chose to give warning; and though Mr. Gibson knew full well from former 
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experience that her warnings were words, not deeds, he hated the discom- 
fort, the uncertainty,—the entire disagreeableness of meeting a woman at 
any time in his house, who wore a grievance and an injury upon her face 
_ as legibly as Jenny took care to do. 

Down into the middle of this small domestic trouble came anotlier, 
and one of greater consequence. Miss Eyre had gone with her old 
mother, and her orphan nephews and nieces, to the sea-side, during 
Molly’s absence, which was only intended at first to last for a fortnight, 
After about ten days of this time had elapsed, Mr. Gibson received a 
beautifully written, beautifully worded, admirably folded, and most neatly 
sealed letter from Miss Eyre. Her eldest nephew had fallen ill of scarlet 
fever, and there was every probability that the younger children would 
be attacked by the same complaint. It was distressing enough for poor 
Miss Eyre—this additional expense, this anxiety—the long detention 
from home which the illness involved. But she said not a word of any 
inconvenience to herself; she only apologized with humble sincerity for 
her inability to return at the appointed time to her charge in Mr. Gibson’s 
family ; meekly adding, that perhaps it was as well, for Molly had never 
had the scarlet fever, and even if Miss Eyre had been able to leave the 
orphan children to return to her employments, it might not have been a 
safe or a prudent step. 

“To be sure not,” said Mr. Gibson, tearing the letter in two, and 


throwing it into the hearth, where he soon saw it burnt to ashes. ‘1 
wish I'd a five-pound house and not a»woman within ten miles of me. | 
might have some peace then.” Apparently, he forgot Mr. Coxe’s powers 
of making mischief; but indeed he might have traced that evil back to 
unconscious Molly. The martyr-cook’s entrance to take away the break- 
fast things, which she announced by a heavy sigh, roused Mr. Gibson 


from thought to action. 

“Molly must stay a little longer at Hamley,” he resolved. ‘ They've 
often asked for her, and now they'll have enough of her, I think. But I 
can’t have her back here just yet ; and so the best I can do for her is to 
leave her where she is. Mrs. Hamley seems very fond of her, and the 
child is looking happy, and stronger in health. I'll ride round by Hamley 
to-day at any rate, and see how the land lies.” 

He found Mrs. Hamley lying on a sofa placed under the shadow of the 
great cedar-tree on the lawn. Molly was flitting about her, gardening 
away under her directions ; tying up the long sea-green stalks of bright 
budded carnations, snipping off dead roses. 

“Oh! here’s papa!” she cried out joyfully, as he rode up to the 
white paling which separated the trim lawn and trimmer flower-garden 
from the rough park-like ground in front of the house. 

‘Come in—come here—through the drawing-room window,” said 
Mrs. Hamley, raising herself on her elbow. ‘ We've got a rose-tree to 
show you that Molly has budded all by herself. We are both so proud 
of it.” 
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so Mr. Gibson rode round to the stables, left his horse there, and 
made his way through the house to the open-air summer-parlour under 
the cedar-tree, where there were chairs, table, books, and tangled work. 
Somehow, he rather disliked asking for Molly to prolong her visit; so he 
determined to swallow his bitter first, and then take the pleasure of the 
delicious day, the sweet repose, the murmurous, scented air. Molly stood 
by him, her hand on his shoulder. He sate opposite to Mrs. Hamley. 

“T have come here to-day to ask for a favour,” he began. 

“Granted before you name it. Am not I a bold woman?” 

He smiled and bowed, but went straight on with his speech. 

“Miss Eyre, who has been Molly’s governess, I suppose I must call 
her—for many years, writes to-day to say that one of the little nephews 
she took with her to Newport while Molly was staying here, has caught 
the scarlet fever.” 

“ J guess your request. I make it before you do. I beg for dear little 
Molly to stay on here. Of course Miss Eyre can’t come back to you; and 
of course Molly must stay here!” 

“Thank you ; thank you very much. That was my request.” 

Molly’s hand stole down to his, and nestled in that firm compact 
grasp. 

“ Papa!—Mrs. Hamley !—I know you'll both understand me—but 
mayn’t I go home? Iam very very happy here; but—oh papa! I think 
I should like to be at home with you best.” 

An uncomfortable suspicion flashed across his mind. Te pulled her 
round, and looked straight and piercingly into her innocent face. Her 
colour came at his unwonted scrutiny, but her sweet eyes were filled 
with wonder, rather than with any feeling which he dreaded to find. For 
an instant he had doubted whether young red-headed Mr. Coxe’s love 
might not have called out a response in his daughter’s breast ; but he was 
quite clear now. 

“ Molly, you're rude to begin with. I don’t know how you're to make 
your peace with Mrs. Hamley, I'm sure. And in the next place, do you 
think you're wiser than Iam; or that I don’t want you at home, if all 
other things were conformable? Stay where you are, and be thankful.” 

Molly knew him well enough to be certain that the prolongation of 
her visit at Hamley was quite a decided affair in his mind; and then she 
was smitten with a sense of ingratitude. She left her father, and went to 
Mrs, Hamley, and bent over her and kissed her; but she did not speak. 
Mrs. Hamley took hold of her hand, and made room on the sofa for her. 

“T was going to have asked for a longer visit the next time you came, 
Mr. Gibson. We are such happy friends, are not we, Molly? and now 
that this good little nephew of Miss Eyre’s se 

“* T wish he was whipped,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“—has given us such a capital reason, I shall keep Molly for a real 
long visitation. You must come over and see us very often. There’s a 
room here for you always, you know; and I don’t see why you should not 
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start on your rounds from Hamley every morning, just as well as from 
Hollingford.” 

“Thank you. If you had not been so kind to my little girl, I 
might be tempted to say something rude in answer to your last speech.” 

“ Pray say it. You won’t be easy till you have given it out, I know.” 

“ Mrs, Hamley has found out from whom I get my rudeness,” said 
Molly, triumphantly. “ It’s an hereditary quality.” 

“JT was going to say that proposal of yours that I should sleep at 
Hamley was just like a woman’s idea—all kindness, and no common sense. 
How in the world would my patients find me out, seven miles from my 
accustomed place? They'd be sure to send for some other doctor, and I 
should be ruined in a month.” 

“ Could not they send on here? A messenger costs very little.” 

“Fancy old Goody Henbury struggling up to my surgery, groaning at 
every step, and then being told to just step on seven miles farther! Or 
take the other end of society:—I don’t think my Lady Cumnor’s smart 
groom would thank me for having to ride on to Hamley every time his 
mistress wants me.” 

“Well, well, I submit. Iam awoman. Molly, thou art a woman! 
Go and order some strawberries and cream for this father of yours. Such 
humble offices fall within the province of women. Strawberries and cream 
are all kindness and no common sense, for they’ll give him a horrid fit of 
indigestion.” 

“Please speak for yourself, Mrs. Hamley,” said Molly, merrily. “I 
ate—oh, such a great basketful yesterday, and the squire went himself to 
the dairy and brought me out a great bowl of cream, when he found me 
at my busy work. And I’m as well as ever I was, to-day, and never had 
a touch of indigestion near me.” 

“ She’s a good girl,” said her father, when she had danced out of 
hearing. The words were not quite an inquiry, he was so certain of his 
answer, ‘There was a mixture of tenderness and trust in his eyes, as he 
awaited the reply, which came in a moment. 

“ She’s a darling! I cannot tell you how fond the squire and I are of 
her ; both of us. I am so delighted to think she is not to go away for a 
long time. The first thing I thought of this morning when I wakened up, 
was that she would soon have to return to you, unless I could persuade 
you into leaving her with me a little longer. And now she must stay— 
oh, two months at least.” 

It was quite true that the squire had become very fond of Molly. The 
chance of having a young girl dancing and singing inarticulate ditties 
about the house and garden, was indescribable in its novelty to him. And 
then Molly was so willing and so wise ; ready both to talk and to listen at 
the right times. Mrs. Hamley was quite right in speaking of her husband's 
fondness for Molly. But either she herself chose a wrong time for telling 
him of the prolongation of the girl’s visit, or one of the fits of temper to 
which he was liable, but which he generally strove to check in the 
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presence of his wife, was upon him; at any rate, he received the news in 
anything but a gracious frame of mind. 

“Stay longer! Did Gibson ask for it?” 

“Yes! I don't see what else is to become of her; Miss Eyre away 
and all. It’s a very awkward position for a motherless girl like her to be 
at the head of a household with two young men in it.” 

“ That’s Gibson’s look-out; he should have thought of it before taking 
pupils, or apprentices, or whatever he calls them.” 

“ My dear squire! why, I thought you'd be as glad as I was—as I am 
to keep Molly. I asked her to stay for an indefinite time; two months 
at least.” 

“ And to be in the house with Osborne! Roger, too, will be at home.” 

By the cloud in the squire’s eyes, Mrs. Hamley read his mind. 

“Oh, she’s not at all the sort of girl young men of their age would 
take to. We like her because we see what she really is; but lads of one 
or two and twenty want all the accessories of a young woman.” 

“ Want what ?” growled the squire. 

“Such things as becoming dress, style of manner. They would not 
at their age even see that she is pretty; their ideas of beauty would 


include colour.” 

“ T suppose all that’s very clever; but I don’t understand it. All I 
know is, that it’s a very dangerous thing to shut two young men of one 
and three and twenty up in a country-house like this, with a girl of seven- 


teen—choose what her gowns may be like, or her hair, or her eyes. And 
I told you particularly I didn’t want Osborne, or either of them, indeed, 
to be falling in love with her. I’m very much annoyed.” 

Mrs. Hamley’s face fell ;. she became a little pale. 

“ Shall we make arrangements for their stopping away while she 
is here; staying up at Cambridge, or reading with some one? going 
abroad for a month or two?” 

“No; you've been reckoning this ever so long on their coming home. 
I’ve seen the marks of the weeks on your almanack. I'd sooner speak to 
Gibson, and tell him he must take his daughter away, for it’s not conve- 
nient to us 4 

“My dear Roger! I beg you will do no such thing. It will be 
so unkind ; it will give the lie to all I said yesterday. Don’t, please, do 
that. For my sake, don’t speak to Mr. Gibson! ” 

“ Well, well, don’t put yourself in a flutter,” for he was afraid of her 
becoming hysterical; “ll speak to Osborne when he comes home, and 
tell him how much I should dislike anything of the kind.” 

“ And Roger is always far too full of his natural history and compara- 
tive anatomy, and messes of that sort, to be thinking of falling in love with 
Venus herself. He has not the sentiment and imagination of Osborne.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know ; you never can be sure about a young man ! 
But with Roger it wouldn’t so much signify. He would know he coulda't 
marry for years to come.” 
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All that afternoon the squire tried to steer clear of Moliy, to whom he 
felt himself to have been an inhospitable traitor. But she was so per- 
fectly unconscious of his shyness of her, and so merry and sweet in her 
behaviour as a welcome guest, never distrusting him for a moment, how- 
ever gruff he might be, that by the next morning she had completely won 
him round, and they were quite on the old terms again. At breakfast 
this very morning, a letter was passed from the squire to his wife, and 
back again, without a word as to its contents; but— 

“ Fortunate !” 

“ Yes! very !’ 

Little did Molly apply these expressions to the piece of news 
Mrs. Hamley told her in the course of the day; namely, that her son 
Osborne had received an invitation to stay with a friend in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge, and perhaps to make a tour on the Continent with 
him subsequently ; and that, consequently, he would not accempany his 
brother when Roger came home. 

Molly was very sympathetic. 

“ Oh, dear! I am so sorry!” 

Mrs. Hamley was thankful her husband was not present, Molly spoke 
the words so heartily. 

“You have been thinking so long of his coming home. I am afraid 
it is a great disappointment.” 

Mrs. Hamley smiled—relieved. 

“Yes! it is a disappointment certainly, but we must think of 
Osborne’s pleasure. And with his poetical mind, he will write us such 
delightful travelling letters. Poor fellow! he must be going into the 
examination to-day! Both his father and I feel sure, though, that he 
will be a high wrangler. Only—lI should like to have seen him, my own 
dear boy. But it is best as it is.” 

Molly was a little puzzled by this speech, but soon put it out of her 
head. It was a disappointment to her, too, that she should not see this 
beautiful, brilliant young man, his mother’s hero. From time to time 
her maiden fancy had dwelt upon what he would be like; how the lovely 
boy of the picture in Mrs. Hamley’s dressing-room would have changed 
in the ten years that had elapsed since the likeness was taken; if he would 
read poetry aloud ; if he would ever read his own poetry. However, in 
the never-ending feminine business of the day, she soon forgot her own 
disappointment ; it only came back to her on first wakening the next 
morning, as a vague something that was not quite so pleasant as she had 
anticipated, and then was banished as a subject of regret. Her days at 
Haley were well filled up with the small duties that would have belonged 
to a daughter of the house had there been one. She made breakfast for 
the lonely squire, and would willingly have carried up madame’s, but that 
daily piece of work belonged to the squire, and was jealously guarded by 
him. She read the smaller print of the newspapers aloud to him, city 
articles, money and corn-markets included, She strolled about the 
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gardens with him, gathering fresh flowers, meanwhile, to deck the draw- 
ing-room against Mrs. Hamley should come down. She was her com- 
panion when she took her drives in the close carriage; they read poetry 
and mild literature together in Mrs. Hamley’s sitting-room upstairs. She 
was quite clever at cribbage now, and could beat the squire if she took 
pains. Besides these- things, there were her own independent ways of 
employing herself. She used to try to practise a daily hour on the old 
grand piano in the solitary drawing-room, because she had promised 
Miss Eyre she would do so. And she had found her way into the library, 
and used to undo the heavy bars of the shutters if the housemaid had 
forgotten this duty, and mount the ladder, sitting on the steps, for an hour 
at a time, deep in some book of the old English classic.. The summer 
days were very short to this happy girl of seventeen. 


CHAPTER VIL 


DRIFting Into DANGER. 

On Thursday, the quiet country household was stirred through all its 
fibres with the thought of Roger’s coming home. Mrs. Hamley had not 
seemed quite so well, or quite in such good spirits for two or three days 
before ; and the squire himself had appeared to be put out without any 
visible cause. They had not chosen to tell Molly that Osborne’s name 
had only appeared very low down in the mathematical tripos. So all that 
their visitor knew was that something was out of tune, and she hoped 
that Roger’s coming home would set it to rights, for it was beyond the 
power of her small cares and wiles. 

On Thursday, the housemaid apologized to her for some slight negli- 
gence in her bedroom, by saying she had been busy scouring Mr. Roger’s 
rooms. ‘* Not but what they were as clean as could be beforehand; but 
mistress would always have the young gentlemen’s rooms cleaned afresh 
before they came home. If it had been Mr. Osborne, the whole house 
would have had to be done ; but to be sure he was the eldest son, so it 
was but likely.” Molly was amused at this testimony to the rights of 
heirship; but somehow she herself had fallen into the family manner 
of thinking that nothing was too great or too good for “the eldest son.” 
In his father’s eyes, Osborne was the representative of the ancient house 
of Hamley of Hamley, the future owner of the land which had been theirs 
for a thousand years. His mother clung to him because they two were 
cast in the same mould, both physically and mentally—because he bore 
her maiden name. She had indoctrinated Molly with her faith, and, in 
spite of her amusement at the housemaid’s speech, the girl visitor would 
have been as anxious as any one to show her feudal loyalty to the heir, if 
indeed it had been he that was coming, After luncheon, Mrs. Hamley 
went to rest, in preparation for Roger’s return; and Molly also retired to 
her own room, feeling that it would be better for her to remain there until 
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diraer-time, and so to leave the father and mother to receive their boy in 
privacy. She took a book of MS. poems with her; they were all of 
Osborne Hamley’s composition ; and his mother had read some of them 
aloud to her young visitor more than once. Molly had asked permission 
to copy one or two of those which were her greatest favourites ; and this 
quiet summer afternoon she took this copying for her employment, sitting at 
the pleasant open window, and losing herself in dreamy out-looks into the 
gardens and woods, quivering in the noontide heat. The house was so 
still, in its silence it might have been the “ moated grange ;” the bomming 
buzz of the blue flies, in the great staircase window, seemed the loudest 
noise in-doors. And there was scarcely a sound out-of-doors but the 
humming of bees, in the flower-beds below the window. Distant voices 
from the far-away fields in which they were making hay—the scent of 
which came in sudden wafts distinct from that of the nearer roses and 
honeysuckles—these merry piping voices just made Molly feel the depth 
of the present silence. She had left off copying, her hand weary with the 
unusual exertion of so much writing, and she was lazily trying to learn 
one or two of the poems off by heart. 

I asked of the wind, but answer made it none, 

Save its accustomed sad and solitary moan— 
she kept saying to herself, losing her sense of whatever meaning the words 
had ever had, in the repetition which had become mechanical. Suddenly 
there was the snap of a shutting gate; wheels crackling on the dry gravel, 
horses’ feet on the drive ; a loud cheerful voice in the house, coming up 
through the open windows, the hall, the passages, the staircase, with 
unwonted fulness and roundness of tone. The entrance-hall downstairs 
was paved with diamonds of black and white marble; the low wide stair- 
case that went in short flights around the hall, till you could look down 
upon the marble floor from the top story of the house, was uncarpeted— 
uncovered. The squire was too proud of his beautifully-joined oaken 
flooring to cover this staircase up unnecessarily ; not to say a word of the 
usual state of want of ready money to expend upon the decorations of his 
house. So, through the undraperied hollow square of the hall and stair- 
case every sound ascended clear and distinct ; and Molly heard the squire’s 
glad ‘‘ Hallo ! here he is,” and madame’s softer, more plaintive voice; and 
then the loud, full, strange tone, which she knew must be Roger’s, Then 
there was an opening and shutting of doors, and only a distant buzz of 
talking. Molly began again— 


I asked of the wind, but answer made it none. 


And this time she had nearly finished learning the poem, when she heard 
Mrs. Hamley come hastily into her sitting-room that adjoined Molly’s 
bedroom, and burst out into an irrepressible half-hysterical fit of sobbing. 
Molly was too young to have any complication of motives which should 
prevent her going at once to try and give what comfort she could. In an 
instant she was kneeling at Mrs. Hamley’s feet, holding the poor lady’s 
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hands, kissing them, murmuring soft words; which, all unmeaning as they 
were of aught but sympathy with the untold grief, did Mrs. Hamley good. 
She checked herself, smiling sadly at Molly through the midst of her thick- 


coming sobs. 

“Tt’s only Osborne,” said she, at last. ‘ Roger has been telling us 
about him.” 

“ What about him?” asked Molly, eagerly. 

“1 knew on Monday; we had a letter—he said he had not done so well 
as we had hoped—as he had hoped himself, poor fellow! He said he 
had just passed, but was only low down among the junior optimes, and not 
where he had expected, and had led us to expect. But the squire has 
never been at college, and does not understand college terms, and he has 
been asking Roger all about it, and Roger has been telling him, and it 
has made him so angry. But the squire hates college slang ;—he has 
never been there, you know; and he thought poor Osborne was taking 
it too lightly, and he has been asking Roger about it, and Roger We 

There was a fresh fit of the sobbing crying. Molly burst out,— 

“TJ don’t think Mr. Roger should have told; he had no need to begin 
so soon about his brother's failure. Why, he hasn’t been in the house 
an hour !” 

“Hush, hush, love!” said Mrs, Hamley. “ Roger is so good. You 
don’t understand. The squire would begin and ask questions before 
Roger had tasted food—as soon as ever we had got into the dining-room. 
And all he said—to me, at any rate—was that Osborne was nervous, 
and that if he could only have gone in for the Chancellor’s medals, he 
would have carried all before him. But Roger said that after failing like 
this, he is not very likely to get a fellowship, which the squire had placed 
his hopes on. Osborne himself seemed so sure of it, that the squire 
can't understand it, and is seriously angry, and growing more so the 
more he talks about it. He has kept it in two or three days, and that 
never suits him. He is always better when he is angry about a thing 
at once, and does not let it smoulder in his inind. Poor, poor Osborne! 
Idid wish he had been coming straight home, instead of going to these 
friends of his; I thought I could have comforted him. But now I’m glad, 
for it will be better to let his father’s anger cool first.” 

So talking out what was in her heart, Mrs. Hamley became more com- 
posed; and at length she dismissed Molly to dress for dinner, with a kiss, 
saying,— 

“ You’re a real blessing to mothers, child! You give one such pleasant 
sympathy, both in one’s gladness and in one’s sorrow; in one’s pride (for 
I was so proud last week, so confident), and im one’s disappointment. And 
now your being a fourth at dinner will keep us off that sore subject; 
there are times when a stranger in the household is a wonderful help.” 

Molly thought over all that she had heard, as she was dressing and 
putting on the terrible, over-smart plaid gown in honour of the new 
arrival. Her unconscious fealty to Osborne was not in the least shaken 
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by his having come to grief at Cambridge. Ouly she was indignant— 
with or without reason—against Roger, who seemed to have brought the 
reality of bad news as an offering of first-fruits on his return home. 


She went down into the drawing-room with anything but a welcome 
to him in her heart. He was standing by his mother; the squire had 
not yet made his appearance. Molly thought that the two were hand 
in hand when she first opened the door, but she could not be quite sure. 
Mrs. Hamley came a little forwards to meet her, and introduced her in so 
fondly intimate a way to her son, that Molly, innocent and simple, know- 
ing nothing but Hollingford manners, which were anything but formal, 
half put out her hand to shake hands with one of whom she had heard so 
much—the son of such kind friends. She could only hope he had not 
seen the movement, for he made no attempt to respond to it; only bowed. 

He was a ta!l powerfully-made young man, giving the impression of 
strength more than elegance. His face was rather square, ruddy- 
coloured (as his father had said), hair and eyes brown—the latter 
rather deep-set beneath his thick eyebrows; and he had a trick of 
wrinkling up his eyelids when he wanted particularly to observe any- 
thing, which made his eyes look even smaller still at such times. He 
of his was, that when he was amused at anything, he resisted the impulse 
to laugh, by a droll manner of twitching and puckering up his mouth, 
till at length the sense of humour had its way, and his features relaxed, 
and he broke into a broad sunny smile; his beautiful teeth—his only 
beautiful feature—breaking out with a white gleam upon the red- 
brown countenance. ‘These two tricks of his—of crumpling up the eye- 
lids, so as to concentrate the power of sight, which made him look stern 
and thoughtful; and the odd twitching of the lips, which was preliminary 
to a smile, which made him look intensely merry—gave the varying 
expressions of his face a greater range ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” than is common to most men. To Molly, who was not finely 
discriminative in her glances at the stranger this first night, he simply 
appeared “ heavy-looking, clumsy,’ and “a person she was sure she 
should never get on with.’ He certainly did not seem to care much what 
impression he made upon his mother’s visitor. He was at that age when 
young men admire a formed beauty more than a face with any amount of 
future capability of loveliness, and when they are morbidly conscious of 
the difficulty of finding subjects of conversation in talking to girls in a 
state of feminine hobbledehoyhood. Besides, his thoughts were full of 
other subjects, which he did not intend to allow to ooze out in words, yet 
he wanted to prevent any of that heavy silence which he feared might be 
impending—with an angry and displeased father, and a timorous and 
distressed mother. He only looked upon Molly as a badly-dressed, and 
rather awkward girl, with black hair and an intelligent face, who might 
help him in the task he had set himself of keeping up a bright general 
conversation during the rest of the evening; might help him—if she 
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would, but she would not. She thought him unfeeling in his talkativeness ; 
his constant flow of words upon. indifferent subjects was a wonder and a 
repulsion to her. How could he go on so cheerfully while his mother sat 
there, scarcely eating anything, and doing her best, with ill success, to 
swallow down the tears that would keep rising to her eyes; when his 
father’s heavy brow was deeply clouded, and he evidently cared nothing— 
at first at least—for all the chatter his son poured forth? Had Mr. Roger 
Hamley no sympathy in him? She would show that she had, at any 
rate. So she quite declined the part, which he had hoped she would have 
taken, of respondent, and possible questioner; and his work became more 
and more like that of a man walking in a quagmire. Once the squire 
roused himself to speak to the butler ; he felt the need of outward stimulus 
—of a better vintage than usual. 

“ Bring up a bottle of the Burgundy with the yellow seal.” 

He spoke low; he had no spirit to speak in his usual voice. The 
butler answered in the same tone. Molly sitting near them, and silent 
herself, heard what they said. 

“If you please, sir, there are not above six bottles of that seal left ; 
and it is Mr. Osborne’s favourite wine.” 

The squire turned round with a growl in his voice. 

“ Bring up a bottle of the Burgundy with the yellow seal, as I said.” 

The butler went away wondering. ‘“ Mr. Osborne’s” likes and dis- 
likes had been the law of the house in general until now. If he had 
liked any particular food or drink, any seat or place, any special degree of 
warmth or coolness, his wishes were to be attended to; for he was the 
heir, and he was delicate, and he was the clever one of the family. All 
the out-of-doors men would have said the same; Mr. Osborne wished a 
tree cut down, or kept standing, or had such-and-such a fancy about the 
game; or had desired something unusual about the horses; and they had 
all to attend to it as if it were law. But to-day the Burgundy with the 
yellow seal was to be brought; and it was brought. Mbolly testified with 
quiet vehemence of action; she never took wine, so she need not have 
been afraid of the man’s pouring it into her glass; but as an open mark 
of fealty to the absent Osborne, however little it might be understood, she 
placed the palm of her small brown hand over the top of the glass, and 
held it there, till the wine had gone round, and Roger and his father were 
in full enjoyment of the same. 

After dinner, too, the gentlemen lingered long over their dessert, and 
Molly heard them laughing; and then she saw them loitering about in 
the twilight out-of-doors; Roger hatless, his hands in his pockets, lounging 
by his father’s side, who was now able to talk in his usual loud and cheer- 
ful way, forgetting Osborne. Ve victis! 

And so in mute opposition on Molly’s side, in polite indifference, 
scarcely verging on kindliness on his, Roger and she steered clear of each 
other. He had many occupations in which he needed no companionship, 
even if she had been qualified to give it. The worst was, that she found 
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he was in the habit of occupying the library, her favourite retreat, in the 
mornings before Mrs. Hamley came down. She opened the half-closed 
door a day or two after his return home, and found him busy among bocks 
and papers, with which the large leather-covered table was strewn; and 
she softly withdrew before he could turn his head and see her, so as to 
distinguish her from one of the housemaids. He rode out every day, 
sometimes with his father about the outlying fields, sometimes far away 
for a good gallop. Molly would have enjoyed accompanying him on these 
occasions, for she was very fond of riding; and there had been some talk 
of sending for her habit and grey pony when first she came to Hamley; 
only the squire, after some consideration, had said le so rarely did more 
than go slowly from one field to another, where his labourers were at 
work, that he feared she would find such slow work—ten minutes riding 
through heavy land, twenty minutes sitting still on horseback, listening to 
the directions he should have to give to his men—rather dull. Now, 
when if she had had her pony here she might have ridden out with Roger, 
without giving him any trouble—she would have taken care of that— 
nobody seemed to think of renewing the proposal. Altogether it was 
pleasanter before he came home. 

Iier father came over pretty frequently ; sometimes there were long 
unaccountable absences, it was true; when his daughter began to fidget 
after him, and to wonder what had become of him. But when he made 
his appearance he had always good reasons to give ; and the right she felt 
that she had to his familiar household tenderness; the power she possessed 
of fully understanding the exact value of both his words and his silence, 
made these glimpses of intercourse with him inexpressibly charming. 
Latterly her burden had always been, “ When may I come home, papa?” 
It was not that she was unhappy, or uncomfortable ; she was passionately 
fond of Mrs. Hamley, she was a favourite of the squire’s, and could not as 
yet fully understand why some people were so much afraid of him; and 
as for Roger, if he did not add to her pleasure, he scarcely took away 
from it. But she wanted to be at home once more. The reason why she 
could not tell; but this she knew full well. Mr. Gibson reasoned with 
her till she was weary of being completely convinced that it was right and 
necessary for her to stay where she was. And then with an effort she 
stopped the cry upon her tongue, for she saw that its repetition harassed 
her father. 

During this absence of hers Mr. Gibson was drifting into matrimony. 
He was partly aware of whither he was going; and partly it was like the 
soft floating movement of a dream. He was more passive than active in 
the affair; though, if his reason had not fully approved of the step he 
was tending to—if he had not believed that a second marriage was the 
very best way of cutting the Gordian knot of domestic difficulties, he could 
have made an effort without any great trouble to himself, and extricated 
himself without pain from the mesh of circumstances. It happened in 
this manner :— 
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Lady Cumnor having married her two eldest daughters, found her 
Jabours as a chaperone to Lady Harriet, the youngest, considerably 
lightened by co-operation; and, at length, she had leisure to be an 
invalid. She was, however, too energetic to allow herself this indulgence 
constantly ; only she permitted herself to break down occasionally after a 
long course of dinners, late hours, and London atmosphere: and then, 
leaving Lady Harriet with either Lady Cuxhaven or Lady Agnes Manners, 
she betook herself to the comparative quiet of the Towers, where she 
found occupation in doing her benevolence, which was sadly neglected in 
the hurly-burly of London. This particular summer she had broken 
down earlier than usual, and longed for the repose of the country. She 
believed that her state of health, too, was more serious than previously ; 
but she did not say a word of this to her husband or daughters; reserving 
her confidence for Mr. Gibson’s ears. She did not wish to take Lady 
Harriet away from the gaieties of town which she was thoroughly enjoying, 
by any complaint of hers, which might, after all, be ill-founded; and yet 
she did not quite like being without a companion in the three weeks or a 
month that might intervene before her family would join her at the 
Towers, especially as the annual festivity to the school visitors was 
impending; and both the school and the visit of the ladies connected 
with it, had rather lost the zest of novelty. 

“ Thursday, the 19th, Harriet,” said Lady Cumnor meditatively ; 
“what do you say to coming down to the Towers on the 18th, and 
helping me over that long day; you could stay in the country till 
Monday, and have a few ‘days’ rest and good air; you would return 
a great deal fresher to the remainder of your gaieties. Your father would 
bring you down, I know: indeed, he is coming naturally.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Lady Harriet, the youngest daughter of the 
house—the prettiest, the most indulged; ‘I cannot go; there is the 
water-party up to Maidenhead on the 20th, I should be so sorry to 
miss it: and Mrs. Duncan’s ball, and Grisi’s concert; please, don’t want 
me. Besides, I should do no good. I can’t make provincial small-talk ; 
I'm not up in the local politics of Hollingford. I should be making 
mischief, I know I should.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Lady Cumnor, sighing, “I had forgotten 
the Maidenhead water-party, or I would not have asked you.” 

“What a pity it isn’t the Eton holidays, so that you could have had 
Hollingford’s boys to help you to do the honours, mamma. They are such 
affable little prigs. It was the greatest fun to watch them last year at 
Sir Edward’s, doing the honours of their grandfather’s house to much 
such a collection of humble admirers as you get together at the Towers. - 
I shall never forget seeing Edgar gravely squiring about an old lady in a 
portentous black bonnet, and giving her information in the correctest 
grammar possible.” 

“Well, I like those lads,” said Lady Cuxhaven; “they are on the 
way to become true gentlemen. But, mamma, why shouldn’t you have 
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Clare to stay with you? You like her, and she is just the person to 
save you the troubles of hospitality to the Hollingford people, and 
we should all be so much more comfortable if we knew you had her 
with you.” 

‘Yes, Clare would do very well,” said Lady Cumnor; “but is not 
it her school-time or something? We must not interfere with her 
school so as to injure her, for I am afraid she is not doing too well as it 
is; and she has been so very unlucky ever since she left us—first her 
husband died, and then she lost Lady Davies’ situation, and then Mrs, 
Maude’s, and now Mr. Preston told your father it was all she could do 
to pay her way in Ashcombe, though Lord Cumnor lets her have the 
house rent-free.” 

“ T can’t think how it is,” said Lady Harriet. “ She’s not very wise, 
certainly ; but she is so useful and agreeable, and has such pleasant 
manners. <I should have thought any one who wasn’t particular about 
education would have been charmed to keep her as a governess.” 

“ What do you mean by not being particular about education? Most 
people who keep governesses for their children are supposed to be 


particular,” said Lady Cuxhaven. 
“Well, they think themselves so, I've no doubt; but I call you 
particular, Mary, and I don’t think mamma was; but she thought herself 


so, I am sure.” 

“ T can’t think what you mean, Harriet,” said Lady Cumnor, a good 
deal annoyed at this speech of her clever, heedless, youngest daughter. 

“Oh dear, mamma, you did everything you could think of for us ; 
but you see you’d ever so many other engrossing interests, and Mary 
hardly allows her love for her husband to interfere with her all-absorbing 
care for the children. You gave us the best of masters in every depart- 
ment, and Clare to dragonize and keep us up to our preparation for these 
masters, as well as ever she could; but then you know, or rather you 
didn’t know, some of the masters admired our very pretty governess, and 
there was a kind of respectable veiled flirtation going on, which never 
came to anything, to be sure; and then you were often so overwhelmed 
with your business as a great lady—fashionable and benevolent, and all 
that sort of thing—that you used to call Clare away from us at the most 
critical times of our lessons, to write your notes, or add up your accounts, 
and the consequence is, that I’m about the most ill-informed girl in 
London. Only Mary was so capitally trained by good awkward Miss 
Benson, that she is always full to overflowing with accurate knowledge, 
and her glory is reflected upon me.” 

“ Do you think what Harriet says is true, Mary ?” asked Lady Cumnor, 
rather anxiously. 

‘ I was so little with Clare in the schoolroom. I used to read French 
with her; she had a beautiful accent, I remember. Both Agnes and 
Harriet were very fond of her. I used to be jealous for Miss Benson's 
sake, and perhaps—” Lady Cuxhaven paused a minute—“ that made me 
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fancy that she had a way of flattering and indulging them—not quite 
conscientious, I used to think. But girls are severe judges, and certainly 
she had had an anxious enough lifetime. I am always so glad when we 
can have her, and give her a little pleasure. The only thing that makes 
me uneasy now is the way in which she seems to send her daughter away 
from her so much; we never can persuade her to bring Cynthia with her 
when she comes to see us.” 

“ Now that I call ill-natured,” said Lady Harriet; “here is a poor dear 
woman trying to earn her livelihood, first as a governess, and what could 
she do with her daughter then, but send her to school? and after that, 
when Clare is asked to go visiting, and is too modest to bring her girl with 
her—besides all the expense of the journey, and the rigging out—Mary 
finds fault with her for her modesty and economy.” 

“Well, after all, we are not discussing Clare and her affairs, but trying 
to plan for mamma's comfort. I don’t see that she can do better than ask 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick to come to the Towers—as soon as her holidays begin, 
I mean.” 

“ Here is her last letter,” said Lady Cumnor, who had been searching 
for it in her escritoire, while her daughters were talking. Holding her 
glasses before her eyes, she began to read, “‘* My wonted misfortunes 
appear to have followed me to Ashcombe ’—um, um, um; that’s not it— 
‘Mr. Preston is most kind in sending me fruit and flowers from the 
Manor-house, according to dear Lord Cumnoy’s kind injunctions.’ Oh, 
here it is! ‘The vacation begins on the 11th, according to the usual 
custom of schools in Ashcombe ; and I must then try and obtain some 
change of air and scene, in order to fit myself for the resumption of my 
duties on the 10th of August.’ You see, girls, she would be at liberty, if 
she has not made any other arrangement for spending her holidays. To- 
day is the 15th.” 

“ T’'ll write to her at once, mamma,” Lady Harriet said. “ Clare and 
I are always great friends; I was her confidant in her loves with poor 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, and we've kept up our intimacy ever since. I know of 
three offers she had besides.” 

“T sincerely hope Miss Bowes is not telling her love-affairs to Grace 
or Lily. Why, Harriet, you could not have been older than Grace when 
Clare was married !” said Lady Cuxhaven in maternal alarm. 

“Nc; but I was well versed in the tender passion, thanks to novels. 
Now I dare say you don’t admit novels into your school-room, Mary ; so 
your daughters wouldn’t be able to administer discreet sympathy to 
their governess in case she was the heroine of a love-affair.” 

“My dear Harriet, don’t let me hear you talking of love in that way ; 
it is not pretty. Love is a serious thing.” 

“ My dear mamma, your exhortations are just eighteen years too late. 
I've talked all the freshness off love, and that’s the reason I’m tired of 
the subject.” 

This last speech referred to a recent refusal of Lady Harriet’s, which 
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had displeased Lady Cumnor, and rather annoyed my lord; as they, 
the parents, could see no objection to the gentleman in question. Lady 
Cuxhaven did not want to have the subject brought up, so she hastened 


to say,— 

“Do ask the poor little daughter to come with her mother to the 
Towers ; why, she must be seventeen or more; she would really be a 
companion to you, mamma, if her mother was unable to come,” said Lady 


Cuxhaven. 

“T was not ten when Clare married, and I’m nearly nine-and-twenty, 
added Lady Harriet. ‘ 

“ Don't speak of it, Harriet; at any rate you are but eight-and-twenty 
now, and you look a great deal younger. There is no need to be always 


” 


bringing up your age on every possible occasion.” 

“There was need of it now, though. I wanted to make out how old 
Cynthia Kirkpatrick was. I think she can’t be far from eighteen.” 

“ She is at school at Boulogne, I know; and so I don’t think she can 
be as old as that. Clare says something about her in this letter: ‘ Under 
these circumstances’ (the ill-success of her school), ‘ I cannot think myself 
justified in allowing myself the pleasure of having darling Cynthia at 
home for the holidays; especially as the period when the vacation in 
French schools commences differs from that common in England ; and it 
might occasion some confusion in my arrangements if darling Cynthia 
were to come to Ashcombe, and occupy my time and thoughts so imme- 
diately before the commencement of my scholastic duties as the 8th of 
August, on which day her vacation begins, which is but two days before 
my holidays end. So, you see, Clare would be quite at liberty to come 
to me, and I dare say it would be a very nice change for her.” 

“And Hollingford is busy seeing after his new laboratory at the 
Towers, and is constantly backwards and forwards. And Agnes wants to 
go there for change of air, as soon as she is strong enough after her 
confinement. And even my own dear insatiable ‘me’ will have had 
enough of gaiety in two or three weeks, if this hot weather lasts.” 

“I think I may be able to come down for a few days too, if you 
will let me, mamma; and I'll bring Grace, who is looking rather pale 
and weedy; growing too fast, I am afraid. So I hope you won't be 
dull.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Cumnor, drawing herself up, “I should be 
ashamed of feeling dull with my resources; my duties to others and to 
myself!” 

So the plan in its present shape was told to Lord Cumnor, who highly 
approved of it; as he always did of every project of his wife’s. Lady 
Cumnor’s character was perhaps a little too ponderous for him in reality, 
but he was always full of admiration for all her words and deeds, and 
used to boast of her wisdom, her benevolence, her power and dignity, in 
her absence, as if by this means he could buttress up his own more feeble 
nature, 
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“ Very good—very good, indeed! Clare to join you at the Towers! 
Capital! I could not have planned it better myself! I shall go down 
with you on Wednesday in time for the jollification on Thursday. I 
always enjoy that day; they are such nice, friendly people, those good 
Hollingford ladies. Then I'll have a day with Sheepshanks, and perhaps 
I may ride over to Ashcombe and see Preston—Brown Jess can do it in 
a day, eighteen miles—to be sure! But there’s back again to the Towers! 


—how much is twice eighteen—thirty ? ” 

“ Thirty-six,” said Lady Cumnor, sharply.’ 

“So it is; you're always right, my dear. Preston's a clever, sharp 
fellow.” 

“JT don’t like him,” said my lady. 

“ He takes looking after ; but he’s a sharp fellow. He's such a good: 
looking man, too, I wonder you don’t like him.” 

“JT never think whether a land-agent is handsome or not. They 
don’t belong to the class of people whose appearance I notice.” 

“To be sure not. But he is a handsome fellow; and what should 
make you like him is the interest he takes in Clare and her prospects. 
He is constantly suggesting something that can be done to her house, and 
I know he sends her fruit, and flowers, and game just as regularly as we 
should ourselves if we lived at Ashcombe.” 

“ How old is he?” said Lady Cumnor, with a faint suspicion of motives 
in her mind. 

“ About twenty-seven, I think. Ah! I see what is in your ladyship’s 
head. No! no! he’s too young for that. You must look out for some 
middle-aged man, if you want to get poor Clare married; Preston 
won't do.” 

“T’'m not a match-maker, as you might know. I never did it for my 
own daughters. I’m not likely to do it for Clare,” said she, leaning back 
languidly. 

“Well! you might do a worse thing. I’m beginning to think she'll 
never get on as a schoolmistress, though why she should not, I’m sure 
Idon’t know; for she’s an uncommonly pretty woman for her age, and 
her having lived in our family, and your having had her so often with 
you, ought to go a good way. I say, my lady, what do you think of 
Gibson? He would be just the right age—widower—lives near the 
Towers ?” 

“T told you just now I was no match-maker, my lord. I suppose 
we had better go by the old road—the people at those inns know 
wt” 

And so they passed on to speaking about other things than Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick and her prospects, scholastic or matrimonial. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE WIDOWER AND THE WIDOW. 


Mrs. Kirkpatrick was only too happy to accept Lady Cumnor’s invita- 
tion. It was what she had been hoping for, but hardly daring to expect, 
as she believed that the family were settled in London for some time to 
come. The Towers was a pleasant and luxurious house in which to pass 
her holidays ; and though she was not one to make deep plans, or to lock 
far ahead, she was quite aware of the prestige which her being able to 
say she had been staying with ‘‘ dear Lady Cumnor” at the Towers, was 
likely to give her and her school in the eyes of a good many people; so 
she gladly prepared to join her ladyship on the 17th. Her wardrobe did 
not require much arrangement; if it had done, the poor lady would not 
have had much money to appropriate to the purpose. She was very pretty 
and graceful; and that goes a great way towards carrying off shabby 
clothes ; and it was her taste more than any depth of feeling, that had 
made her persevere in wearing all the delicate tints—the violets and 
grays—which, with a certain admixture of black, constitute half- 
mourning. ‘This style of becoming dress she was supposed to wear in 
memory of Mr. Kirkpatrick; in reality because it was both lady-like 
and economical. Jer beautiful hair was of that rich auburn that 
hardly ever turns gray; and partiy out of consciousness of its beauty, 
and partly because the washing of caps is expensive, she did not wear 
anything on her head; her complexion had the vivid tints that often 
accompany the kind of hair which has once been red; and the only 
injury her skin had received from advancing years was that the colouring 
was rather more brilliant than delicate, and varied less with every passing 
emotion. She could no longer blush; and at eighteen she had been 
very proud of her blushes. Her eyes were soft, large, and china-blue in 
colour; they had not much expression or shadow about them, which was 
perhaps owing to the flaxen colour of her eyelashes. Her figure was a 
little fuller than it used to be, but her movements were as soft aud 
sinuous as ever. Altogether, she looked much younger than her age, 
which was not far short of forty. She had a very pleasant voice, and 
read aloud well and distinctly, which Lady Cumnor liked. Indeed, for 
some inexplicable reasons, she was a greater, more positive favourite 
with Lady Cumnor than with any of the rest of the family, though 
they all liked her up to a certain point, and found it agreeably useful 
to have any one in the house who was so well acquainted with their ways 
and habits; so ready to talk, when a little trickle of conversation was 
required; so willing to listen, and to listen with tolerable intelligence, if 
the subjects spoken about did not refer to serious solid literature, or 
science, or politics, or social economy. About novels and poetry, travels 
and gossip, personal details, or anecdotes of any kind, she always made 
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exactly the remarks which are expected from an agreeable listener; and 
she had sense enough to confine herself to those short expressions of 
wonder, admiration, and astonishment, which may mean anything, when 
more recondite things were talked about. 

It was a very pleasant change to a poor unsuccessful schoolmistress to 
leave her own house, full of battered and shabby furniture (she had taken 
the goodwill and furniture of her predecessor at a valuation, two or three 
years before), where the look-out was as gloomy, and the surrounding as 
squalid, as is often the case in the smaller streets of a country town, and 
to come bowling through the Towers Park in the luxurious carriage sent 
to meet her; to alight, and feel secure that the well-trained servants would 
see after her bags and umbrella, and parasol, and cloak, without her loading 
herself with all these portable articles, as she had had to do while following 
the wheel-barrow containing her luggage in going to the Ashcombe coach- 
office that morning ; to pass up the deep-piled carpets of the broad 
shallow stairs into my lady’s own room, cool and deliciously fresh, even 
on‘this sultry day, and fragrant with great bowls of freshly gathered roses 
of every shade of colour. There were two or three new novels lying 
uncut on the table; the daily papers, the magazines. Every chair was 
an easy-chair of some kind or other; and all covered with French 
chintz that mimicked the real flowers in the garden below. She was 
familiar with the bedroom called hers, to which she was soon ushered by 
Lady Cumnor’s maid. It seemed to her far more like home than the 
dingy place she had left that morning; it was so natural to her to like 
dainty draperies and harmonious colouring, and fine linen and soft raiment. 
She sate down on the arm-chair by the bed-side, and wondered over her 
fate something in this fashion— 

“One would think it was an easy enough thing to deck a looking-glass 
like that with muslin and pink ribbons ; and yet how hard it is to keep 
itup! People don’t know how hard it is till they’ve tried as I have. I 
made my own glass just as pretty when I first went to Ashcombe ; but 
the muslin got dirty, and the pink ribbons faded, and it is so difficult to 
earn money to renew them; and when one has got the money one hasn’t 
the heart to spend it all at once. One thinks and one thinks how one 
can get the most good out of it; and a new gown, or a day’s pleasure, or 
some hot-house fruit, or some piece of elegance that can be seen and noticed 
in one’s drawing-room, carries the day, and good-by to prettily decked 
looking-glasses. Now here, money is like the air they breathe. No one 
even asks or knows how much the- washing costs, or what pink ribbon is 
ayard. Ah! it would be different if they had to earn every penny as I 
have! They would have to calculate, like me, how to get the most 
pleasure out of it. I wonder if I am to go on all my life toiling and 
moiling for money? It’s not natural. Marriage is the natural thing; 
then the husband has all that kind of dirty work to do, and his wife sits 
in the drawing-room like a lady. I did, when poor Kirkpatrick was alive. 
Heigho | it’s a sad thing to be a widow.” 
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Then there was the contrast between the dinners which she had to 
share with her scholars at Ashcombe—rounds of beef, legs of mutton, 
great dishes of potatoes, and large batter-puddings, with the tiny meal of 
exquisitely cooked delicacies, sent up on old Chelsea china, that was served 
every day to the earl and countess and herself at the Towers. She dreaded 
the end of her holidays as much as the most home-loving of her pupils, 
But at this time that end was some weeks off, so Clare shut her eyes to 
the future, and tried to relish the present to its fullest extent. <A dis- 
turbance to the pleasant, even course of the summer days came in the 
indisposition of Lady Cumnor. Her husband had gone back to London, 
and she and Mrs. Kirkpatrick had been left to the very even tenor of life, 
which was according to my lady’s wish just now. In spite of her languor 
and fatigue, she had gone through the day when the school visitors came 
to the Towers, in full dignity, dictating clearly all that was to be done, 
what walks were to be taken, what hothouses to be seen, and when the 
party were to return to the “collation.” She herself remained indoors, 
with one or two ladies who had ventured to think that the fatigue or the 
heat might be too much for them, and who had therefore declined accom- 
panying the ladies in charge of Mrs. Kirkpatrick, or those other favoured 
few to whom Lord Cumnor was explaining the new buildings in his farm- 
yard. “With the utmost condescension,’ as her hearers afterwards 
expressed it, Lady Cumnor told them all about her married daughters’ 
establishments, nurseries, plans for the education of their children, and 
manner of passing the day. But the exertion tired her; and when every 
one had left, the probability is that she would have gone to lie down and 
rest, had not her husband made an unlucky remark in the kindness of 
his heart. He came up to her and put his hand on her shoulder. 

“‘T’m afraid you're sadly tired, my lady ?” he said. 

She braced her muscles, and drew herself up, saying coldly,— 

“ When I am tired, Lord Cumnor, I will tell you so.” And her own 
fatigue showed itself during the rest of the evening in her sitting parti- 
cularly upright, and declining all offers of easy-chairs or footstools, and 
refusing the insult of a suggestion that they should all go to bed earlier. 
She went on in something of this kind of manner as long as Lord Cumnor 
remained at the Towers. Mrs. Kirkpatrick was quite deceived by it, and 
kept assuring Lord Cumnor that she had never seen dear Lady Cumnor 
looking better, or so strong and well. But he had an affectionate. heart, 
if a blundering head; and though he could give no reason for his belief, 
he was almost certain his wife was not well. Yet he was too much 
afraid of her to send for Mr. Gibson without her permission. His last 
words to Clare were— 

“Tt’s such a comfort to leave my lady to you; only don’t you be 
deluded by her ways. She'll not show she’s ill till she can’t help it. 
Consult with Bradley,” (Lady Cumnor’s “ own woman,’—she disliked the 
new-fangledness: of “ Jady’s-maid,”) “and if I were you, I’d send and 
ask Gibson to call—you might make any kind of a pretence,”—and then 
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the idea he had had in London of the fitness of a match between the 
two coming into his head just now, he could not help adding,—* Get 
him to come and see you, he’s a very agreeable man; Lord Hollingford 
says there’s no one like him in these parts: and he might be looking at 
my lady while he was talking to you, and see if he thinks her really ill. 
And let me know what he says about her.” 

But Clare was just as great a coward about doing anything for 
Lady Cumnor which she had not expressly ordered, as Lord Cumnor 
himself. She knew she might fall into such disgrace if she sent for 
Mr. Gibson without direct permission, that she might never be asked to 
stay at the Towers again ; and the life there, monotonous in its smooth- 
ness of luxury as it might be to some, was exactly to her taste. She in 
her turn tried to put upon Bradley the duty which Lord Cumnor had 
put upon her. 

“Mrs. Bradley,” she said one day, “are you quite comfortable about 
my lady’s health? Lord Cumnor fancied that she was looking worn 
and ill? ” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, I don’t think my lady is herself. - I can’t 
persuade myself as she is, though if you was to question me till night I 
couldn't tell you why.” 

“Don’t you think you could make some errand to Hollingford, and 
see Mr. Gibson, and ask him to come round this way some day, and make 
acall on Lady Cumnor?” 

“Jt would be as much as my place is worth, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Till 
my lady’s dying day, if Providence keeps her in her senses, she'll have 
everything done her own way, or not at all. There’s only Lady Harriet 
that can manage her at all, and she not always.” 

“Well, then—we must hope that there is nothing the matter with her ; 
and I dare say there is not. She says there is not, and she ought to know 
best herself.” 

But a day or two after this conversation took place, Lady Cumnor 
startled Mrs. Kirkpatrick, by saying suddenly,— 

“Clare, I wish you’d write a note to Mr. Gibson, saying, I should like 
to see him this afternoon. I thought he would have called of himself 
before now. He ought to have done so, to pay his respects.” 

Mr. Gibson had been far too busy in his profession to have time for 
mere visits of ceremony, though he knew quite well he was neglecting 
what was expected of him. But the district of which he may be said to 
have had medical charge was full of a bad kind of low fever, which took 
up all his time and thought, and often made him very thankful that Molly 
was out of the way in the quiet shades of Hamley. 

His domestic “rows” had not healed over in the least, though he was 
obliged to put the perplexities on one side for the time. The last drop— 
the final straw, had been an impromptu visit of Lord Hollingford’s, whom 
he had met in the town one forenoon. They had had a good deal to say 
to each other about some new scientific discovery, with the details of 
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which Lord Hollingford was well acquainted, while Mr. Gibson was 
ignorant and deeply interested. At length Lord Hollingford said 
suddenly,— 

“ Gibson, I wonder if you’d give me some lunch; I’ve been a good 
deal about since my seven-o’clock breakfast, and am getting quite 
ravenous.” 

Now Mr. Gibson was only too much pleased to show hospitality to 
one whom he liked and respected so much as Lord Hollingford, and he 
gladly took him home with him to the early family dinner. But it was 
just at the time when the cook was sulking at Bethia’s dismissal—and 
she chose to be unpunctual and careless. There was no successor to 
Bethia as yet appointed to wait at the meals. So, though Mr. Gibson 
knew well that bread-and-cheese, cold beef, or the simplest food available, 
would have been welcome to the hungry lord, he could not get either 
these things for luncheon, or even the family dinner, at anything like the 
proper time, in spite of all his ringing, and as much anger as he liked to 
show, for fear of making Lord Hollingford uncomfortable. At last dinner 
was ready, but the poor host saw the want of nicety—almost the want of 
cleanliness, in all its accompaniments—dingy plate, dull-looking glass, a 
tablecloth that, if not absolutely dirty, was anything but fresh in its 
splashed and rumpled condition, and compared it in his own mind with 
the dainty delicacy with which even a loaf of brown bread was served up at 
his guest’s home. He did not apologize directly, but, after dinner, just 
as they were parting, he said,— 

“ You see a man like me—a widower—with a daughter who cannot 
always be at home—has not the regulated household which would enable 
me to command the small portions of time I can spend there.” 

He made no allusion to the comfortless meal of which they had both 
partaken, though it was full in his mind. Nor was it absent from Lord 
Hollingford’s, as he made reply,— 

“True, true. Yet a man like you ought to be free from any 
thought of household cares. You ought to have somebody. How old 
is Miss Gibson?” 

“Seventeen. It’s a very awkward age for a motherless girl.” 

“Yes; very. I have only boys, but it must be very awkward with 
a girl. Excuse me, Gibson, but we're talking like friends. Have you 
never thought of marrying again? It would not be like a first marriage, 
of course; but if you found a sensible agreeable woman of thirty or 9, 
I really think you couldn’t do better than take her to manage your 
home, and so save you either discomfort or wrong; and, besides, she 
would be able to give your daughter that kind of tender supervision 
which, I fancy, all girls of that age require. It’s a delicate subject, but 
you'll excuse my having spoken frankly.” 

Mr. Gibson had thought of this advice several times since it was 
given; but it ‘was a case of “ first catch your hare.” Where was the 
“sensible and agreeable woman of thirty or so?” Not Miss Browning, 
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nor Miss Phebe, nor Miss Goodenough. Among his country patients 
there were two classes pretty distinctly marked: farmers, whose children 
were unrefined and uneducated; squires, whose daughters would, indeed, 
think the world was coming to a pretty pass, if they were to marry a 
country surgeon. 

But the first day on which Mr. Gibson paid his visit to Lady Cunmor, 
he began to think it possible that Mrs. Kirkpatrick was his “hare.” He 
rode away with slack rein, thinking over what he knew of her, more than 
about the prescriptions he should write, or the way he was going. He 
remembered her as a very pretty Miss Clare: the governess who had the 
scarlet fever; that was in his wife’s days, a long time ago; he could 
hardly understand Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s youthfulness of appearance when he 
thought how long. Then he heard of her marriage to a curate; and the 
next day (or so it seemed, he could not recollect the exact duration of 
the interval), of his death. He knew, in some way, that ever since she had 
been living as a governess in different families; but that she had always 
been a great favourite with the family at the Towers, for whom, quite 
independent of their rank, he had a true respect. A year or two ago he 
had heard that she had taken the good-will of a school at Ashcombe; a 
small town close to another property of Lord Cumnor’s, in the same 
county. Ashcombe was a larger estate than that near Hollingford, but 
the old Manor-house there was not nearly so good a residence as the 
Towers ; so it was given up to Mr. Preston, the land-agent, for the Ash- 
combe property, just as Mr. Sheepshanks was for that at Hollingford. 
There were a few rooms at the Manor-house reserved for the occasional 
visits of the family, otherwise Mr. Preston, a handsome young bachelor, 
had it all to himself. Mr. Gibson knew that Mrs. Kirkpatrick had one 
child, a danghter, who must be much about the same age as Molly. Of 
course she had very little, if any, property. But he himself had lived 
carefully, and had a few thousands well invested; besides which, his pro- 
fessional income was good, and increasing rather than diminishing every 
year. By the time he had arrived at this point in his consideration of the 
case, he was at the house of the next patient on his round, and he put 
away all thought of matrimony and Mrs. Kirkpatrick for the time. Once 
again, in the course of the day, he remembered with a certain pleasure 
that Molly had told him some little details connected with her unlucky 
detention at the Towers five or six years ago, which had made him feel 
at the time as if Mrs. Kirkpatrick had behaved very kindly to his little 
girl, So there the matter rested for the present, as far as he was 
concerned. 

Lady Cumnor was out of health; but not so ill as she had been 
fancying herself during all those days when the people about her dared 
not send for the doctor. It was a great relief to her to have Mr. Gibson 
to decide for her what she was to do; what to eat, drink, avoid. Such 
decisions ab extra, are sometimes a wonderful relief to those whose habit 
it has been to decide, not only for themselves, but for every one else ; and 
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occasionally the relaxation of the strain which a character for infallible 
wisdom brings with it, does much to restore health. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
thought in her secret soul that she had never found it so easy to get on 
with Lady Cumnor; and Bradley and she had never done singing the 
praises of Mr. Gibson, “ who always managed my lady so beautifully.” 

Reports were duly sent up to my lord, but he and her daughters were 
strictly forbidden to come down. Lady Cumnor wished to be weak and 
languid, and uncertain both in body and mind, without the family observa- 
tion. It was a condition so different to anything she had ever been in before, 
that she was unconsciously afraid of losing her prestige, if she was seen 
in it. Sometimes she herself wrote the daily bulletins; at other times 
she bade Clare do it, but she would always see the letters. Any answers 
she received from her daughters she used to read herself, occasionally 
imparting some of their contents to “that good Clare.” But anybody 
might read my lord’s letters. There was no great fear of family secrets 
oozing out in his sprawling lines of affection. But once Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
came upon a sentence in a letter from Lord Cumnor, which she was read- 
ing out loud to his wife, that caught her eye before she came to it, and if 
she could have skipped it and kept it for private perusal, she would gladly 
have done so. My lady was too sharp for her, though. In her opinion 
“Clare was a good creature, but not clever,” the truth being that she 
was not always quick at resources, though tolerably unscrupulous in the 
use of them. 

“ Read on. What are you stopping for? There is no bad news, is 
there, about Agnes ?—Give me the letter.” 

Lady Cumnor read, half aloud,— 

“ How are Clare and Gibson getting on? You despised my advice 
to help on that affair, but I really think a little match-making would 
be a very pleasant amusement now that you are shut up in the house; 
and I cannot conceive any marriage more suitable.” 

“Qh!” said Lady Cumnor, laughing, “it was awkward for you to 
come upon that, Clare: I don’t wonder you stopped short. You gave me 
a terrible fright, though.” 

“Lord Cumnor is so fond of joking,” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, a little 
flurried, yet quite recognizing the truth of his last words,—“JI cannot 
conceive any marriage more suitable.” She wondered what Lady Cumnor 
thought of it. Lord Cumnor wrote as if there was really a chance. It 
was not an unpleasant idea ; it brought a faint smile out upon her face, 
as she sate by Lady Cumnor, while the latter took her afternoon nap. 
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Middle-Glass Education in England. 


online 
BOYS. 

We have not yet the organized movement which some good citizens are 
calling for, to institute a system of middle-class education in England ; 
but there is stir enough in the country to show that some change is about 
to take place. First there arose, half a century ago, a great discontent at 
the difficulty of finding good schools (according to the respective notions 
of all manner of parents) for boys of all ranks below the wealthy class, 
who are, as a matter of course, brought up at our great costly public 
schools. Some successful attempts at establishing efficient local or deno- 
minational schools have done little towards abating the discontent; and 
what it is, the new scheme of testing private school-teaching by the 
Oxford and Cambridge examinations may show. Since those examina- 
tions were instituted there has been a stir which is full of significance 
and of promise. The recent Report of the Commissioners who have been 
inquiring into nine of our great public schools is at this moment being 
read and discussed in a multitude of homes, with the interest belong- 
ing to a personal or a family question. Almost every parent, from the 
merchant or physician to the yeoman or the village shopkeeper, wiil 
remark at the end that he would not send: his boys to Eton if they could 
go there for nothing ; nor perhaps to any of the nine schools, unless it 
were Rugby. His boys’ young years are too precious, he observes, to 
be spent in sport, however manly, or in obtaining a footing in the special 
world of the school, whatever might be the future material advantages of 
the connection and the training. The proper work of boyhood is to 
learn the exercise of the faculties, as they strengthen in their order ; and, 
for this purpose and by this process, to acquire knowledge of various 
kinds, and principally the knowledge which is a condition of future 
acquirement. A school from which five boys in six come away at last 
without having gained knowledge, and without having had the intel- 
lectual powers trained, is perfectly unsuitable to the needs of boys who 
have to make their own life out of their own faculties. 

While thus deciding, however, the parents will feel, one and all, that 
there are benefits to be had at these great schools which would be as good 
for boys of any one class as for those of any other ; and henceforth their 
minds may be considered open to suggestion of any method by which the 
advantages of the public school may be obtained, together with the sound 
instruction which is the proper object and universal profession of schools 
of all sorts. 
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Just at this time Mr. Arnold gives us an account of what he calls 
‘4 French Eton;”* and we cannot but hope that a multitude of English 
parents will look on this picture too. There can be no doubt of what 
they will say about it. They might not object to such an institution as 
the Toulouse Lyceum being set up here and there, for such people as it 
might suit. It would give an education to some boys who would other- 
wise get none; but it must be so far on a different footing that it could 
not in England be connected with the State. The people of England will 
never tolerate the idea of a discipline so rigid and uniform, and locked in 
with the mechanism of the Government. They will never hear of such 
a notion as that all boys of certain ages are to be taught precisely the 
same things in the same way, without any consideration of differences of 
aptitudes, of constitution, and of purpose and prospect in life. No such 
system, on any conceivable basis, will be permitted to squeeze English 
boys into shape, or throw them aside as waste;—to make them uniform 
or artificial, or give them no chance whatever. Yet here again the parents 
will feel, one and all, that it is a grand thing for the French boys whom 
such a training may happen to suit, to get so cheaply a better education 
than English boys can have for three times the cost; and, even more, 
that there are moral advantages in being, as it were, a citizen-pupil in 
a great State, which no man is entitled to despise on behalf of his sons, 
This also will set us thinking what can be done to obtain the good without 
the evil. 

At this very time, again, the opening of great middle-class schools— 
the enterprise of Mr. Woodard—is going on before all eyes. In many 
respects these establishments, in their gradation, seem to be exactly what 
the friends of middle-class parents, if not the parents themselves, are 
calling out for. But they are sectarian; and while they afford suggestion 
and encouragement, and are really a noble feature of the time, they rouse 
and aggravate the religious difficulty which heads the formidable list of 
obstacles in the way of education all over England. They stimulate the 
stir, however; and the last strong symptom of the excitement can have 
surprised nobody,—the deputation from the Social Science Association to 
Lord Palmerston, to propose the issue of a Commission of Inquiry into the 
extent and quality of middle-class education. 

There can be no mistake about the significance of such a series of 
incidents. There is busy discussion about how a very large proportion 
of the boyhood of England shall be educated henceforward; and such a 
stir, being the effect of causes in full operation, cannot stop short of being 
a cause in its turn. The country cannot be too thankful for it; but it is 
of the utmost importance that it should be well directed and well used. 
If it is true, as some persons insist, that the bulk of the middle class is too 
apathetic, too ignorant, and therefore conceited, to be roused by what 





* A French Eton;- or, Middle-class Education and the State. By Matthew 
Arnold. 1864, 
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breaks the rest of their neighbours by night and weighs down their hearts 


by day, it is of the utmost importance to extend the stir into their ranks, 
so as to bring them to declare for themselves what they think and what 
they wish about the education of their children. With or without this 
help, we have to come to some sort of common understanding as to what 


is to be desired, in order to make the best of the rising generation ; what 
is the utmost that can be reasonably hoped; and what should first be 
attempted. 

What, in fact, is the middle class of which we speak so glibly? It is 
no wonder if there is confusion and haziness in our discussions if we are 
all talking of different sorts of people under the same name. When Oliver 
Twist came out, a sensible man made the useful remark that the most 
striking thing about the book was that it disclosed to the rest of the 
world an unsuspected gradation of ranks in that great mass which is 
commonly spoken of as the lower orders. Some who ought to have 
discovered the fact for themselves were taught by that book that there 
is quite as wide a difference of station between the gentleman's butler and 
the city Arab as between the city banker or merchant and the most 
exalted members of the House of Peers. Till we read Oliver Twist, some 
of us were too like the grand folks who confound all below themselves 
under one denomination. There is one of these personages now living 
who, in talking of “the lower orders,” some few years since, made a 
diverting confusion of our Cobdens and Marshalls, and even the great 
metropolitan bankers, and the decent people who are always glad to wel- 
come their superiors to the cottage fireside, when the humble wife will 
wipe down a chair with her apron, and so forth. We have too probably 
done the same thing in talking of “the lower orders” as they appear to 
us; and not a few of us are apt to speak of a Jong gradation of persons in 
our own middle class, as if they were all alike as long as they are less 
enlightened or genteel than ourselves. We may get some clear notion of 
who the parties are that have to be dealt with, if we look in upon the 
domestic consultations of some of them, from the days of our fathers till 
now, as to what they shall do for their children, from the nursery age 
onwards, 

The rich bankers and merchants settle the matter from the beginning. 
Before the babes are out of long-clothes, they are destined for a public 
school and university education; and it makes no difference in this respect 
whether they are likely to be lawyers, or legislators, or simple country 
gentlemen, or merchant-princes. The perplexity begins, not at the 
division some would make between the professional and the commercial 
parts of the middle class, but very near the top of the professional stratum 
itself, Physicians, surgeons, solicitors, Army and Navy officers, clergy- 
men and Dissenting ministers in the provinces, can rarely afford to send 
their boys to any of the great public schools. 

If friends, these consult together; but the difficulty, when there is 
one, is common to them all, unless there be a Dissenter among them ; in 
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which case there may be a denominational school, which makes his 
course plain. 

The great Dissenting schools seem to be hardly what they were; or the 
reputation of the old ones may be passing over to new ones which are as 
yet little heard of. ‘The great Quaker school at Ackworth was the ready 
resource a generation ago. There the lads learned as much as was thouglit 
necessary; and what that was may be sufficiently estimated by the evi- 
dence of ordinary Quaker letters of business, commercial or social. The 
great Ballytore school in Kildare, kept in high repute by the Shackletons, 
from father to son, gave to society a really educated class of Quakers,— 
men of sound classical knowledge, as far as it went, and of liberal culture 
generally,—practised, moreover, in bold and healthful sports, so as to have 
the aspect and manners of well-grown and gentlemanly men. In the same 
way, each considerable sect had its own great school,—a source of com- 
placency to the whole body, and a centre of almost universal resort by the 
members of that body. Out of this arrangement arose one great good, 
and, at least, one great evil. The interest and pride of the entire sect was 
a considerable security for the maintenance of the quality of the school. 
Whether the object was good scholarship, or a useful commercial training, 
or tle support of the standard of religious belief and manners, it had the 
fairest chance while it was the centre of its own little world. It is true,— 
the character of the establishment must depend much on the accident of 
the master : but the trustees, or other leading authorities of the sect, had 
as wide a choice as the sect could furnish; and an inferior master was not 
likely to hold his place long. 

The evil, I need hardly explain, was the narrowness generated by the 
exclusiveness of the scheme. If a Quaker, or a Moravian, or even a 
Presbyterian or Baptist, thought it best for his boys to send them to any 
but the sectarian establishment, he had to make a difficult choice for them 
between two evils. If he himself were not virtually expelled from his 
particular church as a worldly and lukewarm member, he could hardly 
suppose that his sons could settle in it in their manhood. That the school 
had not been good enough for them would never be forgiven: and they, 
if enlarged by their unsectarian education, might be rather above the 
society they were to live in; or would probably think themselves so. 
Thus it was apparently ineyitable that, on the one hand, the school would 
not improve in scope and quality under the restraints of sectarian tradi- 
tion; while, on the other, the brightest and most promising children were 
likely to be drawn out of the system, never heartily to re-enter it. It 
should not be forgotten that there was, in these cases, the advantage of a 
certain esprit de corps,—a sentiment which can only be denied the name 
of public spirit because it was not quite public, but sectarian. 

If we consider the drawbacks of the scheme, and see them reflected in 
the fact that scarcely a man has issued from these strictly-fenced denomi- 
national schools who has become distinguished for scholarship, or for 
anything for which the school was responsible, it need be no wonder if 
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some of them have died out, and if others have so far declined as to be 
almost unheard of beyond the limits of the sect. 

While seeing plainly enough the precariousness of the resource of 
these Dissenting schools, and the lowness of the standard of education in 
many of the cases, we must not forget that here and there a school of 
high character has sent out hundreds of men, for two or three, or more, 
generations, able to show an average amount of learning—classical learn- 
ing—far superior to that of Eton, and of some schools which do better 
than Eton. Among the Presbyterians and Unitarians, for instance, there 
could be no very anxious question what they should do with their boys, 
while the Palgrave School (Suffolk) was at its best. There were ripe 
scholars in our grandfathers’ generation who ascribed their accomplish- 
ments to the early advantages of that school when it was in the hands of 
the Barbaulds. It was a singular benefit that Mrs. Barbauld, a woman 
of genius, had undergone the chastening discipline of a sound classical 
education, under equal conditions with her brother, Dr. Aikin. This 
doubled the value of the instruction when the boys were sent young to 
Palgrave. Her parlour was a preparatory school of a high order. From 
the interest she took in the work of the establishment, there was more 
taught—and well taught—than in other schools where classical learning 
is so predominant an object as it was there. Several distinguished writers 
of the last generation were wont to say, that they learned from Mrs. Bar- 
bauld the art of finding out what they had to say, and of saying it clearly 
and with such grace as they had in them. Good reading, a good hand- 
writing, and composition in English as well as in Latin and Greek, were 
the habit of the place. A generation later, the school had a high reputa- 
tion, under the management of Dr. Lloyd; and there are elderly men, 
pupils of his, now among us, whose classical training and permanent taste 
have been a benefit to them through life, while they have been as fit as 
anybody for commercial business, or for any other pursuit, in town or 
country. On leaving Palgrave, those intended for professions might spend 
some time at college; but the greater number, who were to be merchants, 
or manufacturers, or farmers, were fit to set to business at once. They 
wrote a good hand, had arithmetic enough to qualify them for book- 
keeping, and were no more capable of misspelling a word than of 
confounding the first and second declension in the one Latin grammar of 
those days. 

If there were such schools in connection with one, two, or three 
denominations, there might be more educational resource for Noncon- 
formists, at least, than the rest of the world supposed; and it should be 
remembered that the public spirit of such institutions was as hearty and 
as effective as that of our public schools, though less comprehensive in its 
scope, and less imposing to outside observers. 

The question is, whether such schools could now be pointed out by 
the dozen, invested with the dignity which distinguished them half or 
three-quarters of a century ago. Probably not. The mere fact of the 
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doubt shows that they are less conspicuous, at all events ; and the decline 
in the zeal, if not the numbers, and in the characteristics of the old sects, 
may indicate a decline in their distinctive schools. If so, the Dissenters 
must be prominent among those who are waiting, under serious disadvan- 
tage, for an improved state of middle-class education in England; and if 
we consider that the Dissenters form half, or more, of our middle-class, we 
shall see that it is quite justifiable to put them in the front of the host of 
the wronged or the unsatisfied. 

“ What shall we do with our boys?” is a question settled for easy- 
going parents, in many towns, by the presence of a grammar-school. It 
is “ the school,” whether it is well or ill managed: and the boy goes to it 
from every gentleman’s house, and almost every shop, whether he is or is 
not qualified to learn the only things taught there, and whether those 
things are or are not, in his case, worth spending his seven or eight school- 
years in learning. Probably, every boy gains something, in some way or 
other. The mere occupation with books in an old-fashioned building— 
an echoing hall, or a vaulted room with tall, latticed windows—tells, more 
or less, on the dullest and idlest boy, while it may go far to make a poet 
or a scholar of one better endowed. Some exercise of the reasoning and 
intellectually perceiving powers there must be to achieve the commonest 
exercises that every boy has to go through, in one style or another. Then 
there is the other kind of exercise—intellectual as well as moral-—which 
belongs to the playground; and the inspiration and discipline which grow 
out of mere incorporation with numbers. Thus much every boy above 
an idiot gets at the grammar-school ; but it cannot be called, in any sense, 
an education; and it is not what his parents would like, if they stopped 
to think about it. This, however, is what they cannot afford. The father 
cannot obtain from his boy a pleasant reading in English of any one 
eclogue in Virgil, much less an ode of Horace; nor any intelligible 
rendering of Cicero’s discourse on Old Age; and if the nonsense verses 
are to produce any good, it is by an occult process, the effect of which 
will be very late in appearing. The mother, meantime, is rather dismayed 
at the blotted scrawl which arrives under the name of a letter, when she 
is away from home. Not only the writing, but the spelling is worse than 
when he went to school. The arithmetic is clean forgotten. So the boy 
must have lessons from a writing-master, out of school-hours. The 
parents think this rather too bad: the boy pays no deference to a 
mere writing-master; and he comes home to the counting-house or 
the shop, or enters the lawyer’s office or the surgery, essentially an 
uneducated youth. 

This is the bad case ; but the bad are the vast majority in the range 
of our old grammar-schools, attended as they are by hundreds of boys 
whose homes afford no sort of preparation for grammar-school life. The 
best cases are pleasant to witness ; but they afford no basis for an estimate 
of the system. The boy of due aptitudes becomes conscious, sooner or 
later, of new thoughts and feelings; and if he repeats a bit of Latin 
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verse at home, under some impulse, his father is struck by his manner and 
voice, and sees that he has a real pleasure in what he is reading, though 
he does not pretend to relish his written exercises. His mother finds a 
piece of poetry in his drawer which seems to her strangely beautiful, and 
either very original or in some way exalted. Her husband tells her that 
it is after the manner of what the boy is reading, in Latin or Greek; 
and they have no further doubt that he is really getting an education. 
They become aware, also, of a general growth and substantial quality in 
his mind and conversation. There is a sort of richness or eloquence in 
his way of expressing himself; and he surprises them by a sort of insight, 
sensible and bright conclusions, uttered without spoken reasoning, which 
make them think him cleverer than they used to suppose him. They see 
now that it is true that the thorough study of those grand old languages 
and their literature does operate as they have been told,—in creating an 
accurate habit of thought, and admitting the mind to such a discrimination 
of shades of meaning as is not to be had by any other means,—by their 
son, at any rate. As for other kinds of attainment, they are easy to him 
through his habit of strenuous work. Arithmetic and geography are 
more feasible and more interesting to a boy who has ideas than to one 
who has not ; and the mechanical arts of writing, &c. have a somewhat 
better chance with a lad who has a cultivated sense of fitness and beauty 
than with one who dreams of no such thing. 

There are but few in any one generation of grammar-school pupils 
who answer in this way to the system under which they are placed: but 
there are enough to justify a continued advocacy of the study of Latin 
and Greek as the basis of middle-class education, whenever that education 
assumes anything like a systematic form, There must be room enough 
allowed for a real and effective study of other things; there must be 
freedom of choice enough for the other aptitudes of boys to be met in 
appropriate ways; there must be a clear understanding all round that 
this great radical study is, with all its wealth of fruits, a means and not 
an end—an instrument for the training and cultivation of thought, by 
which other kinds of knowledge are to be obtained; but, with these 
limitations, the study of the classical languages and literature is certainly 
the best for the middle class, in all its gradations, if it is the best for any 
other. 

And so the grammar-schools will continue to be frequented as they 
always have been, as long as they keep clear of utter disgrace from 
incompetent or ill-conducted masters. We might add,—till superseded 
by something conspicuously better, but that the grammar-schools have 
such a start in the essential points of any new system that they will 
doubtless qualify themselves to keep the lead when they can no longer 
hold their monopoly. 

For theirs is virtually a monopoly. What is there, within reach of 
the lower gradations of the middle class, which can enter into any com- 
parison with the cheap grammar-schools of so many of our towns? For 
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boys who can live at home, there is no other education comparable to 
this in cheapness; and even when their homes are at a distance, they 
can be boarded in the town or with the masters more cheaply than they 
could be placed at any good boarding-school. 

What are the private schools at command of our professional men of 
small means, our tenant-farmers, our small manufacturers, our country 
brewers and timber-merchants, our shopkeepers and superior artisans ? 
The very best schools which depend on the ability, learning, and con- 
science of the master and his wife, are a happy accident, and generally 
a very transient blessing. They are too small and too contingent in their 
character to generate any sort of public spirit in the pupils, as pupils. If 
the loyalty of the lads is called out, it is in regard to their master, and 
not to the little world over which he presides. This loyalty is immeasur- 
ably better than none; but it does not constitute the preparatory. school 
for citizenship and manhood which is the universal and inextinguishable 
benefit of the public school, and after that, of the broadest kind of secta- 
rian or joint-stock schools. . What is learned depends on the attainments 
of the “ principal” (as it is the fashion to call him now) and his assistants ; 
and yet more on their teaching power. In this last, private schools are 
far behind all others, because the best trained educators find a higher 
position in public or half-public schools, in the first place; and in the 
next, because too many of these personal enterprises are a mere means of 
subsistence to persons who have no other call to teach. We need but look 
at the facts brought out by the new competitive examinations to learn how 
defective this tribe of schools is in the very instruction most sought by 
the parents of the pupils. The spelling, composition, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography, are on the whole, perhaps, no better than those of the 
grammar-school, while the grammar is worse. As to the moral security 
which, we are told, is the object of parents, and which they consider to 
be a good exchange for the benefits of public spirit, it is found to be too 
often a painful illusion. Not only sneaks and tricksters have a better 
chance and a longer tether in a private “academy” than in a great school, 
but one corrupt boy may do more mischief in the little. group of a school 
which boasts of being home-like than can be done by any such admixture 
as can be found in the wider range and busier life of the great and 
populous institutions which timid parents think, not unreasonably, so 
dangerous. 

These private schools may improve, to almost any extent, in their own 
way ; and, judging by the progress disclosed through the Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations, they are improving rapidly. But, at the very 
best, there is among them no common standard, nor even any common 
aim. The parents of their pupils differ in their ideas and wishes even 
more than the tribe of schoolmasters ; so that there is no agreement as to 
what a good education is, nor, of course, as to how it is to be achieved. 
If these schools afford a very desirable variety of instruction among them, 
there is no corresponding distribution of the boys according to their 
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aptitudes ; so that the benefit is lost. Further, there is not, and there 
cannot be in our time, any such provision of: private schools as can meet 
the wants of our lower middle class, on such terms as parents of that rank 
can afford. ‘ 

The Proprietary Schools established in various parts of the country 
within the last quarter of a century have been a valuable resource, as far 
as they go; but their domain is narrow, and cannot be so enlarged as to 
meet the great want. Proprietary schools are affairs of sect or neigh- 
bourhood, or some other partial connection. Parents who are mutually 
acquainted combine to establish a school for their own sons, settling the 
terms themselves, appointing the principal and his assistants, and, more- 
over, choosing the pupils. This is all very well in its way: the instruction 
may be good, and it may be possible, by a most uncommon harmony of 
views and temper among the proprietors, to admit a sufficient number of 
scholars to lower the terms to a level with the popular need, and to afford 
scope for something like the public-school spirit: but this cannot happen 
ofien, and the benefits of the freer scope must be purchased by some 
sacrifice of the selectness. In their present phase, the Proprietary Schools, 
commonly known under that title, can hardly extend their operations 
much beyond their present field. Whether the proprietary principle may 
not be carried out in as great breadth as Mr. Woodard’s schools suggest, 
is another question. It is a question worthy of the most anxious consi- 
deration, in the present educational condition of our country; but the 
objection which stands out on the face of it is that the very theory of 
such an institution supposes some special tie among the proprietors, and, 
therefore, some sectarian or other arbitrary limitation to their ideas and 
their field of action. 

And now, what remains? If there are not here the means of develop- 
ing and training the intellect, and forming the characters of the multitude 
of boys who are to be the backbone of the nation in their time, where are 
we to look for them? If they do not exist, how are we to create them? 

The most prominent mischief is, that we are in a perfect chaos as to 
the objects and materials of school instruction. It is not only that the 
Commissioners reporting on public schools place classical instruction at 
the head of the list, while the Edinburgh Review inclines to their depo- 
sition from that rank, and the Westminster Review makes the scarcely 
credible proposal to substitute for them the study of History—it is not 
only that there are such differences and absurdities as this among educated 
men, actually discussing the subject; but there is confusion in the prac- 
tice, down to the very bottom of the scale. Among the shopkeeping and 
artisan class, the parents can only put their children to the nearest school, 
whatever it may be, without having any choice as to what they are to 
Jearn; and what they do learn is just whatever may happen to be taught 
there. All over the country a smattering of one thing or another is given 
at haphazard,—some things being taught, or professed to be taught, which 
might wait or be omitted; and no means whatever being used to adapt 
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the knowledge to the pupils, or qualify the pupils, in the first place, for 
benefiting by the knowledge. Above all, there is, outside the old grammar- 
schools, no method agreed upon for training the faculties as the proper 
study of grammar trains them. There is no common understanding as to 
this discipline being the first and chiefest requisite of school education; 
and, of course, there is no approach to an agreement as to what is the 
indispensable study for the purpose, or whether there is more than one 
that will serve. : 

Next comes the grave question, whether the middle class, spoken of as 
a whole, is qualified to decide upon any standard, and to form any agree- 
ment, and act in any concert which shall place it on the same level of 
advantage as the upper class, with its public schools and universities, and 
the lower class, with its assisted schools—assisted not only, nor chiefly, by 
money, but by a good programme of instruction, trained teachers, and 
efficient inspection. Looking at the larger proportion of the middle class, 
the farmers, and traders, and small manufacturers—is it possible to say 
that they are qualified to see and declare what education would be best 
for their sons, if they could have the means under their hand? That they 
can acquiesce in a scheme formed by experienced educators, and can 
learn to appreciate it, we may hope to see proved by the success of 
Mr. Woodard’s schools : and it is in the full belief of such acceptance 
that Mr. Arnold urges that the work which a Woodard undertakes for a 
particular party in the Church should be undertaken by the State for the 
middle classes, or for as many of them as will apply for the benefit, 
There is no question more important than this before the public mind; 
and it will remain, as an anxiety not less than an interest, till it is settled 
in one way or another. It can never be dismissed without some sort of 
issue. That the Social Science leaders have taken it up, is an assurance 
that inquiry will not stop till the want and the mischief are fully exposed; 
and then reform, in one shape or another, will follow of course. It is the 
reforming class of the nation which is suffering; and once roused, it will 
do the thing thoroughly, and give its children the best education ever yet 
heard of in the country. 

As Mr. Arnold perceives, the suggestion of State assistance is not 
likely to be favourably entertained by such a class. He plainly and 
emphatically, and with reiteration, reminds them that they themselves are 
the State, and that in accepting State aid, they will be using resources 
provided by themselves. Their equally plain answer to this is, that to 
them the State is an abstraction, wholly unavailable for use, till it is 
embodied in an agency; and this agency is an insuperable difficulty. It 
is by the quality of its administration that State action is necessarily 
judged ; and it is by our general experience of such agency that State 
action—wherever it can be dispensed with—is condemned. It is the 
conviction of the nation at large, that it can, in its several portions or 
departments, do its work better than Government can do it, if the work 
is such as can be done by any but State agency at all. 
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In this matter of education, for instance,—either the class contem- 
plated, being less intelligent than the State agency, must resign the 
education of its children to a direction and management which in other 
matters is not usually very successful; or, being sufficiently intelligent to 
provide for the education of its children, it does not need State help. 
This is the first consideration. 

The next, perhaps, is, that no State agency can provide a system or 
scheme of education which shall include the boys of the great middle- 
class, without proposing a uniformity which can never be practically esta- 
plished in England. If the French middle-class can subject their sons to 
the working of a system so rigid, to be massed by age, and drilled to the 
same exercises, whatever may be their abilities and tastes, English parents 
will never do so. They may wonder at our own aristocracy, who send 
their sons to schools where they need learn nothing unless they like, and 
commonly do learn nothing that boys are supposed to go to school for; 
but it would be worse still to make education a period of outward control, 
under which the lads might learn no more than they would at Eton, while 
the spirit and manliness, the health and the self-reliance which distinguish 
our public-school men, must be crushed out of them, or repressed only to 
explode in some mischievous reaction hereafter. There must be some 
alternative—some middle way between the intellectual fajlure in the 
one case, and the restraint upon the free formation of character in the 
other. 

Yes, there are other modes of action, Mr. Arnold tells us. Our 
middle class may have recourse to State aid to a beneficial extent, without 
asking for Lyceums, like the French. It may accept help first in deciding 
on a standard, and afterwards in the inspection of its schools, to keep 
them up to such standard. By State agency alone, we are told, can any 
universal communication be carried on, such as is necessary for the 
establishment of a standard, or of anything approaching to a common 
understanding as to what is the best education, and how it is to be 


best provided. 

It will be at once granted on all hands that there really is now no 
resource, and no chance, generally speaking, for the children of parents 
themselves scarcely educated at all. Any one of us who may travel 


y, making acquaintance from town to town, 
and village to village, with the farmers, the innkeepers, the tradesmen, the 
apothecary, the bailiff, the gamekeeper, the master-workman, the bank 
and office clerks, will find among them no common notion of what their 
boys should Jearn, beyond the reading, writing, and arithmetic which they 
cannot get good. The most sensible and best-cultivated are profoundly 
dissatisfied when they utter the melancholy truth that they must take 
what they can get. Others don’t see what else could be done than is 
done. The lads are kept out of mischief; and as long as they learn 
something, it does not so much matter what. They work; and that is 
the main thing. When they come forward in life, they will pick up what 
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they really want, if they only make a beginning at school. Others—and 
there are always such—are proud of the school, because they help to 
support it, and their boys are in it. It belongs to themselves, as their 
boys do; and, as their boys are the cleverest and finest lads they know, 
so the school they patronize is the best school. Among these people (and 
every county in England is full of them) how is a sound, liberal, educa- 
tional system to grow up, in any feasible shape? ‘The ideal does not 
exist, and there is nothing to originate it. It is plain that this class must 
be assisted, or one generation after another will pass through life with less 
and less advantage, relatively sinking in position as society advances, 
They must be assisted, no doubt. The question is, whether it is by the 
State that they must necessarily be aided ? 

The new schools of Mr. Woodard and other friends of the class are an 
evidence that some enlightened and benevolent citizens have faith that 
such fathers, and groups and classes of fathers, as have been just described, 
will be docile, acquiescent, reasonable, and modest, when really good 
schools are put within their reach; and the success, so far, promises that 
this will be found to be the truth. It would be strange if, when such 
schools are planted within reach, schools which are as marvellously cheap 
as they are superior to anything ever dreamed of among the class, there 
should not be a rush into them of as many boys as can, by any stretch of 
opinion and conscience, be offered as fit for the place and its system. 
Mr. Woodard’s are so eminently, conspicuously, and practically sectarian 
that, though they may lay hold of many pupils never High-Church before, 
with the chance of making them High-Church henceforth, they can never 
be at the service of more than a small section of the class among whom 
the Dissenting interest is strong, and the High-Church interest the weakest 
of all, They will, and do, however, illustrate the point now before us— 
that parents of that class will show themselves teachable and thankful 
enough for any modei of a high order of school which may be set down 
before them. If so, why should the State have anything to do with it? it 
is asked. Are there not enlightened men elsewhere than in Mr. Woodard’s 
connection who can establish schools as good as any French Lyceum, 
without its drawbacks? When the school for the sons of small farmers 
was opened at South Molton, in Devonshire, the hope was held out that, 
before long, there would be such an one in every county in England—a 
school where hundreds of farmers’ sons would learn more and better than 
their order ever learned before, and at less cost; while the advantage of the 
public-school spirit, supremely needed in the agricultural class, would be 
extended to them for the first time in England, if not in the world. If 
such a provision could be made for farmers’ sons, and for High-Church 
pupils of all destinations, why, it is asked, may not the same thing be done 
for every other order or sect of boys? Are we to suppose that there are not 
enlightened leaders and benefactors in every division of society who will 
take up and extend this work? And what have we ever seen of Govern- 
ment agency in affairs which promises more or better than can and will 
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be done without it? Will not a spreading aspiration and action in time 
bring about a sufficient general agreement of views, and establish a standard 
which the lower middle class is not as yet competent to assent to? 

If the question was of day-schools only, there might be strong hope 
that the necessary reform would come to pass kefore very long. <A sen- 
sible new master of a grammar-school might in a very few months enlarge, 
elevate, and actually transform the notion of education held by almost all 
the small tradesmen in the city. If such a phenomenon could be seen 
as a master of a great grammar-school, a scholar himseif, and a good 
maker of scholars, who should also provide other kinds of school-work 
for boys who will never make much of Latin, or who should take care 
that English should be as well taught as Latin, and that the analytical 
faculties should be exercised by mathematics, if not by grammar, the 
whole middle-class population within the range of his influence would 
have their eyes opened at once; and he would have all their children 
under him, from the barrister’s to the baker’s, from the High-Church and 
the Catholic to the Methodist and the Quaker. But the question is of 
boarding-schools also; and here enters in the other great embarrassment, 
the religious difficulty. There is no use in attempting to make light of 
this, either as to its real importance, or the intensity of English feeling in 
regard to it. How vigilant the parentage of England is about this, we 
saw so lately as the close of the recent session of Parliament, when a Bill 
which had a very innocent appearance was thrown out by the sure 
instinct of good Protestant parents—Churchmen as well as Dissenters. 
Many people thought it a very convenient thing that the masters of large 
schools should become legally able to perform Divine service in their 
great school-rooms, instead of crowding the parish-ehurch with their 
boys; but the parents saw in this a plan for taking the religious training 
of their children out of their own hands, and another effort of the same 
character of which we see so many now, to make the clergy the educators 
of the country. So the parents of day-scholars declared their will that 
their sons should attend church or chapel with their own families; and 
they gave out a very decided opinion that the clergy, while acquiesced in 
as teachers of those branches of learning which their own education has 
qualified them to teach well, are not on that account to expect to have the 
whole work committed to them. ‘There are, in fact, some liabilities and 
some characteristics of clergy as clergy, of all denominations whatever, 
which will prevent the people of England generally, and the middle 
classes in particular, from ever consigning to their hands the whole work 
of education. Without going into the reasons of this, we may accept the 
fact. We see an illustration of it in such ecclesiastical efforts as the 
establishment of Mr. Woodard’s schools, and in the positive refusal to 
accept the benefits of them by parents who would be abundantly glad of 
such good and cheap teaching, if it could be had without putting their 
boys into the way of religious influences and practices which they believe 
to be false and dangerous. 
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Here it is, as the advocates of State superintendence believe, that the 
State, and the State alone, can mediate, and reconcile, and remove an 
otherwise insuperable difficulty. The State may be impartial, where 
nobody else is so, or desires or proposes to be so. The State cannot, it is 
true, make it satisfactory or possible for Dissenting parents to send their 
sons, except as day-scholars, to High-Church or Low-Church schools, or 
Church schools of any sort; but the State may afford aid to Dissenters to 
have good schools of their own. If it is feared that the religion of the 
State would be imposed when aid was accepted, the timid and suspicious 
are asked to look and see how impartial the Government has been in its 
dealings in the case of the lower-class schools. Whatever theological 
bitterness and contempt may have raged in the breasts of the managers of 
all sorts of those lower-class schools, no trace of any such passion or 
prejudice appears in the conduct or manners of the Education Office. 
Whether the assisted schools are religious or secular—whether they are 
Church or Dissenting, they are aided by grants on equal terms, and 
suited with inspectors warranted harmless. Can it not be so, we are 
asked, in the case of the middle classes? or of those, at least, who are 
not sufficiently educated to manage the matter for themselves? Can a 
portion of their taxes be better employed than by being returned to them 
in the form of means to establish better schools than they have ever seen 
or dreamed of, on such terms as will admit the humblest of them? If 
this is once assented to, the State may find it possible to mediate between 
the religious bodies, and to find some rallying point, some neutral ground, 
where secular education of a high order can be obtained without any 
sacrifice of religious co.ivictions or scruples. Cannot this be? 

The general, perhaps the universal, answer will be, No.” This is 
what Mr. Arnold himself expects. He has no doubt that at this moment 
all England will shout this “No” in reply to any expostulation he can 
make: and so it will, however interesting is his benevolent ardour, and 
however fine the spirit, and charming the style in which he argues the 
case. From Lord Granville at Ardingley, declaring his entire dissent from 
Mr. Arnold’s view, and Lord Brougham in the Lords vehemently denounc- 
ing the proposal of State aid, to the humblest citizen who can spare enough 
from his income to send his child to any school, every Englishman will 
insist that no central administration can do anything for him and his 
neighbours that they ought not to do for themselves. It is quite true, no 
doubt, as Mr. Arnold says, that some stereotyped phrases are used which 
have no necessary application to the case; and it is not at all to the pur- 
pose to talk of the ‘‘ control” of the State, the “ interference ” of the State, 
when there is no proposal of any meddling, or any exercise of Government 
authority. It is quite true that what Mr. Arnold proposes at present is 
simply a methodical and well-directed effort of the citizens themselves, in 
their own localities, with power to command the services of an agency 
more experienced and better qualified than themselves. All this is quite 
true; but, after all misunderstandings are cleared away, and if all pre- 
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judices could be given to the winds, there would remain the question, 
repeated in every town and village in the kingdom—* Why should we ? 
If the State is ourselves, there is nothing that it can do for us that we 
cannot do for ourselves, by going to work in the same way, or a better. 
Whatever agency the State can procure, we can procure ; for the officers 
of Government are men like ourselves, and not always better men of 
business than ourselves. There are men fit to guide and enlighten us in 
this pursuit of education for our children—men, at least, as able as any 
connected with the Government; and we can obtain their advice and 
guidance without running any risk of parting with any control of our own 
affairs, and without subjecting ourselves to the temptation of consigning 
our personal duties to the hands of public functionaries. In our country, 
noney is never wanting for any object which the citizens have at heart ; 
and we need not, therefore, ask for any portion back again of our contri- 
butions to the State. In our country, the residents of any district can 
achieve for themselves, and in the best way, whatever public work, moral 
or material, they desire ; and they observe that, on the one hand, so much 
cannot be said of official operations; and that, on the other hand, the 
French people, who are reported to be so much more efficiently educated, 
are very helpless in comparison with ourselves, in all practical matters of 
local interest. They are certainly very clever; and, if they are likewise so 
well instructed as we are told, there must be some reason for their mean 
and spiritless resort to Government for everything they want done: and we 
have an idea that this very dependence on the State for popular education 
is part of the secret of that helplessness. Before we adopt their methods, 
more or less, or yield a hair’s breadth to their principle, we must see 
better evidence than we have ever seen yet that there is not, in their case, 
a greater forfeiture of self-reliance, of the energy which grows out of 
personal action and responsibility, and of the liberty which is both the 
cause and effect of self-government, than can be compensated for by any 
advantages of intellectual training and acquirement, however inestimable 
in any other view. No; we will not resort to the State: at least, till we 
see what we can do without it. We may be very ignorant; and we are 
afraid we are. We have taken things too easily; and our children are 
suffering accordingly ; but there is no way out of this which it is not our 
own special duty to find and to use: and we are not disposed to depute 
the task to those who can have but a secondary interest in its discharge 
and its results.” « 

There can be little doubt that this would be the response of the middle 
classes generally, and of the very least enlightened of them in particular, 
to any invitation to resort to the State for means of any sort,—whether in 
the shape of grants of money, or school-buildings, or educational appa- 
ratus. From the day when it is proved that the new schools in Sussex 
and Devonshire are self-supporting at their low rate of charge, there will 
be no toleration of the idea of asking for, or accepting, pecuniary aid. 
Neither would the English spirit admit of the imposition of any system 
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of instruction, common to the country. The division between the Church 
and the Puritan parties is perhaps as strong as ever; while the severance 
of parties in the Church, and the diversity of Dissenting sects, will not 
allow, within any assignable time, any organization of such materials irto 
one system, except in regard to day-schools. There is no conceivable 
religious training, such as is a matter of the first necessity in boarding- 
schools, to which the various sects could consign their children. Again, 
as Lord Granville observed in his seat in Parliament on the 22nd of July, 
the amount of patronage that would be committed to the Government 
would be as insuperable an objection as the pecuniary cost to the State, 
in the case of a class able to educate its own children. The one particular 
about which there may be a question is the inspection by a qualified 
body of officials. 

The nine petitions presented by Lord Brougham to the House of 
Lords on the 22nd of July were directed to this point. They contained 
a prayer, from certain inhabitants of London and the neighbourhood, for 
such inspection of middle-class schools as might ensure a good quality of 
instruction in as many as should apply for it,—the conviction of the 
petitioners being that more and more would so apply till it would be a 
discredit to avoid that test. This expectation is justified by the eagerness 
shown, in many parts of the country, to take advantage of the Oxford 
and Cambridge examinations; and the main doubt is whether the middle- 
classes will not prefer the aid of the universities to that of the Govern- 
ment. The next question is, whether the same classes would not prefer 
paying for their own inspection, as well as their own schooling. As Lord 
Granville observed, a system of inspection could be made self-supporting 
by very easy payments from the classes who would have the advantage of 
it. There seems to be no reason why there should not be the union 
necessary for engaging good inspection among sects and parties too diverse 
to assemble within the same schoo]. Churchmen and Dissenters, profes- 
sional men, manufacturers, farmers, and tradesmen would have an equal 
interest in securing the carrying out the fulfilment of the professions and 
promises of the schools and the teachers attended by their children; and 
for sectarian schools, there might be inspectors of their respective faiths. 
Whatever the Government could do in this direction, the community might 
do; and there are better securities to be had for the quality of the 
inspectors than Government appointment. 

All this being ‘admitted, to the full contentment of the sturdiest 
champions of local self-government, the great truth of all remains,—clear, 
solemn, and not to be evaded,—that the thing wanted must be done. 
Objections to proposals of a resort to the State for a high order of educa- 
tion lose all their virtue if something as good or better is not secured 
without State aid. It would be a great blessing if Mr. Arnold’s little 
book could be read in every middle-class home in England, for two 
reasons: that all might see the utmost that can be said on behalf of State 
aid in the case; and that those most concerned might catch something of 
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the spirit of earnestness and conscientiousness in which it is written. It 
is not likely, with all its nobleness and grace, to make converts to its 
specific proposal; but it could not fail to rouse many who are apathetic, 
to startle the careless, and to inspire the timid and acquiescent to try to 
do their duty better by their children. It is conceivable that, wherever 
this book has been, the dissatisfied parents who are scattered through the 
lower middle class may find one another out, and consult what can be 
done; and that they may proceed to make certain terms with existing 
schools, or to establish others, which shall secure a real education for their 
sons. ‘They can get guidance now, if they have sense and spirit to seek 
for it, in regard to the scope and nature of the instruction first, and the 
due fulfilment of the scheme afterwards. This, however, would leave a 
large proportion of the mischief untouched; and a less desultory effort 
than this is indispensable. This lies within the power of not only the 
middle classes at large, but a small selection of its active and intelligent 
members, if they will unite to carry the point. And the present seems to 
be exactly the right time for it. Let us once more glance over the 
situation. 

At this moment we have disclosed to us the real character of the great 
public schools at which the aristocracy of birth and wealth are educated. 
Some few of them answer fairly to their theory and professions, and some 
are failures so complete as to be almost incredible in middle-class 
eyes. Some,—and those most attended by middle-class boys, sons of pro- 
fessional, or other educated parents,—give a classical education to some 
purpose, while not altogether excluding other ranges of instruction, and 
training character as well as Eton or Harrow; while others train the 
body and fortify the spirit, but impart little or no knowledge, and little or 
no power of ever obtaining it. For middle-class purposes, these dis- 
closures of the Public Schools Inquiry Commission serve as warnings. 
On the other hand, the controversy about the Revised Code of the Com- 
mittee of Council of Education has fixed attention on what is taught to 
real purpose in the assisted schools of the lower classes. The difference 
between professing to teach reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, and 
enabling the pupils to read intelligently, spell accurately, write legibly 
and easily, and work figures to practical purpose, is now attracting much 
observation, just while middle-class parents in multitudes are sustaining 
the shock Of finding that even these elements are not obtainable at schools 
to which they have been paying to the extent of their means. The 
Oxford and Cambridge examinations have caused some improvement; and 
the critical agitation is spreading with excellent effect: but, at best, it 
can only open a glimpse into the actual state of things, and instigate 
middle-class society to reform its education; it cannot do the work for 
those whose business it is. 

At the same time, again, the establishment of the new schools in 
Sussex and elsewhere, with their high order of proposals and their cheap- 
ness, is not only making a great stir among the citizens who can without 
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scruple send their sons to them, but among those who can only look on; 
and these cannot well stop short of the conclusion that what one Church 
party, or rural or trading community, can do, any other sect or district 
can do ; and here is a further preparation for action. 

At the same time there is another; and, probably, the most effectual 
of all, The deputation of Social Science members who waited upon the 
Prime Minister ought soon to be shown to be virtually a deputation from 
the whole middle class of the country, by their being the exponents of 
a general desire of that class. What they asked for was the issue of a 
Commission of Inquiry into the condition and practice of the grammar 
and other endowed schools of the country, and into the actual state of 
middle-class education in all its forms. If this request is properly fol- 
lowed up, the Minister’s promise of the commission will be converted 
into action such as may establish the date of one of the greatest reforms 
in our history,—of a reformation, the greatest at present possible. Once 
having obtained this commission, composed of men worthy of the task, 
we may hope everything. It is inconceivable that when a bold exposure 
has once been made of the real quality of what passes for education, 
public or private, in the broad interval between the life of the aristocracy 
and that of the working classes, there should not be an effectual effort 
made, as a natural consequence, to change a bad state of things into 
something as eminently good. This is the usual way with Englishmen. 
Their affairs mend more slowly than the grievances of people who live 
under a centralized Government ; but the improvement is vital when 
once taken in hand. Once brought to see the actual mischief, and to 
understand the actual good, the humblest members of English citizen 
society set things straight, and secure the best of everything for their 
own and future generations, as no other class of European society dreams 
of doing. This Commission, then, is the first object. After that, action 
must follow—constructive action which will naturally destroy what cannot 
longer be endured. From first to last we must keep before us the sound 
English faith that the English nation will deteriorate in its best qualities 
in proportion as it learns to depend on the State for whatever can be 
really and truly as well done otherwise; but not less anxiously must we 
remember that in the present ‘all-important case our only way of repu- 
diating that dependence and deterioration is by achieving a capital middle- 
class education by our own heads and hands, 
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Lowers are the incarnation of Poetry. Nothing seems more exquisitely 
useless than a flower to those who fail to see the use of beauty, and 
to whom Voltaire’s subtle saying, Le superflu, chose si nécessaire! is a 
paradox. But, in this seemingly useless display of colour, form, and 
pafume, the sensitive eye of the poet secs a divine meaning, and the 
astute eye of Commerce sees a marketable value. ‘The restless activity 
of Commerce stretches its hand out everywhere, and, like Midas, touches 
everything to gold. Ages ago it discerned the marketable value of Reli- 
gion, It has, in our day, discovered a value in Poetry. How, then, can 
it have failed to turn Flowers into invoices ? 

Just now the restless minority, which calls itself ‘ everybody,’’ has 
taken flight. Every Alp is shadowed by wideawakes; every habitable 
stretch of sea-coast is dotted with crinolines and gocarts. Weary poli- 
ticians, released lawyers, overworked writers, and used-up diners-out, 
are seeking relaxation in change and idleness. Few of these will 
venture along the enchanting ‘road into Italy by the Corniche—simply 
because the charms of that route are, at this season, diminished by 
a temperature which forbids travelling by day, unless the traveller be 
hardy. Yet those who do brave the heat may repay themselves by a visit 
to the flower farms of Grasse, in the lovely Cannes valley. And those 
who are kept away—by heat or other obstacle—may accompany us on an 
ideal trip, and perhaps pick up a bit of “ useful information” with which 
they may enrich their conversation by carelessly letting drop their easily- 


acquired knowledge. 

Take a pair of compasses and strike an are on the map of the French 
shores of the Mediterranean; making the Fort of Antibes the centre, open 
the compasses to Nice, and strike round —the highest point will be 
Grasse; then descending again to the shore in an opposite direction, the 
compass leg will mark the fringe of the Estrelle hills, and the well-known 
town of Cannes, with Lord Brougham’s villa. From Nice to Cannes it is 


twenty miles, and from Grasse to the shore, ten miles. The three towns 
form a geographical triangle, having the tideless blue sea for its base. 
Within this triangle is the valley of the Flower Farms. ‘There are flower 
farms in England also, but they are insignificant in comparison with those 
of France, 

Elsewhere flowers are ornaments— charming accidents. Here they 
are staples. They grow like grass and corn, like potatoes and mangel- 
wurzel, Here bloom the jasmine, the orange, the violet, the tuberose, 
the jonquil, the rose, the cassia, not as in our beds, not as in horti- 
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cultural gardens, not as gardens, but as fields. Broad acres of colour 
flash under the hot sun. The atmosphere is heavy with perfumes when 
the snows are melting on the mountains, and the gurgling Var is rapidly 
growing into a roaring torrent. Here we enter homesteads not of golden 
grain, but of lavender sheaves; not of cheese, but of olive oil; not of beer 
and elder wine, but of orange-flower and rose-water in vats; not of clotted 
cream, but of jasmine and violet butter. It is like a country of the 
Arabian Nights. You expect the dark-eyed peasants to answer you in 
lyrics, and the very dogs to bark in tropes. You are oppressed with the 
prodigality of splendour. The soil is so fertile that, to borrow Douglas 
Jerrold’s witty conceit, if you tickle it with a hoe, it smiles with a flower; 
or, as the natives say, if you plant a walking-stick the ferrule will blossom. 
M. Septimus Piesse, the well-known perfumer, who is an expert chemist, has 
analyzed this soil, and finds, in 1,000 parts, its contents to be as follows :— 

Silica and Sand 

Silicate of Magnesia 

Carbonate of Magnesi 

Alumina . 030°70 

Silicate of Alumina 013-00 

Sulphate of Lime 005°80 

Carbonate of Lime 006-80 

Potash Salt 004'80 

Soda Salts si sinstpiahinpieiaela capensis MOO a 

Phosphate of Lime and Magnesia 005°60 

Carbonate of Iron . 010°50 

Carbonate of Copper »» 001-70 

Orgamic Matter ..........ccccsccsssseesseen 022°30 

Manganese and Iodine traces oo 

Loss during Analysis 01660 








1000°00 
This soil, so marvellously adapted to flowers, has the reputation of being 
singularly adapted to man, and mud-baths are in great request here. The 
bather is taken to the shore, and, at a distance of some ten yards from the 
tideless brine, a grave is scooped, into which the bather descends ; he is 
then covered up to the chin, and allowed to remain thus in the embrace of 
mother earth for fifteen minutes, after which the modern Anteus takes a 
plunge in the sea. 
The flower harvest is considerable. On an average the district yields 
annually :-— 
Orange blossoms 1,475,000 Ibs. 
Rose ” . 530,000 
Jasmine 100,000 
Violet ’ 75,000 














Cassia ; 45,000 
Geranium leayes oa 30,000 
Tuberose blossoms 24,000 
Jonquil - 5,000 
Not to mention lavender, which yields a produce worth about 90/. 


an acre, 
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Commerce must have a dull eye not to see the value of flower farming at 
this rate. As a general rule, the landed proprietors do not let the farms 
at a fixed rental, but make an arrangement with the owners of a labo- 
ratory to work the farm and its produce, receiving a share of the profits— 
frequently a third. Small landholders sell their flowers to the laboratory 
that will give the best price. Lord Brougham generally sells his to 
M. Hermann, of the great laboratory of Notre Dame. 

By whom is the work done? Surely not by men like our chaw- 
bacons? Peasants, one would think, must be refined into a sort of ideal 
condition by constantly working on such flower farms. Perhaps they are ; 
at any rate they are very jovial, honest, and peaceable. The gendarme 
has a sinecure. The summer wages are two shillings and fourpence a day 
for the men, who do the heavy work of the fields, and thirteen-pence a 
day for the women, who attend to the culture of the flowers. In winter 
the wages are two shillings a day for men, and tenpence for women. 

Nothing can be simpler or more primitive than the farming operations. 
Roses for example : the field is first scantily manured—especially with 
the refuse matter left after the distillation of various plants ; it is then 
ploughed with oxen at the yoke; no weeds are allowed; new shoots with 
a few roots of old roses are then planted, and Nature does the rest. In 
the second year a considerable quantity of flowers appears, but it is not 
until the fourth year that they are fully developed. A plantation of roses 
well tended will last from six to eight years; but for this the land must 
be well drained. It requires ten thousand rose-plants to cover an acre, 
and this acre will produce, in an average season, five thousand pounds’ 
weight of roses. 

For cassias the land is prepared in a similar way. The young plants 
are raised from seed, which is sown in beds. The best plants are left, the 
doubtful ones removed. In the third year they have generally a height 
of two or three feet, and are then planted out in fields, each tree requiring 
about twelve feet square. The blossoms of the cassia are successive, some 
being ready for plucking, while the others are scarcely formed. This is 
immensely useful to the farmer, one lot of blossoms being gathered and 
passed through the laboratory before it is time to gather the others. After 
the third year the tree produces flowers, growing at the same time till 
they attain maturity, when they reach a height of ten or twelve feet, with 
branches six feet long, and a stem as thick as a man’s wrist. Each full- 
grown tree will produce about three pounds’ weight of flowers, having an 
intense odour, somewhat resembling that of green tea. The reader who 
has sauntered along the Cannebiére of Marseilles will remember the 
tagged urchins, who (like their kind all over Europe) no sooner spy the 
“Moosoo”’ than they are seized with an impassioned desire to make him 
a present of a bouquet (of flowers, in France and Italy—of weeds, in 
Switzerland) ; this bouquet in Marseilles is usually composed of the yellow 
cassia buds, which are to be had nearly all the year round. 

The jasmine is cultivated by slips of the wild jasmine, (that which is 
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seen in our English gardens,) grafted at the end of two years with the 
Spanish jasmine (Jasmina grandifiora). This produces a blossom the size 
of a shilling, of intense fragrance. It requires about eighty thousand 
plants to stock an acre; and they are not in full bearing till the second 
year after grafting; but when mature, every thousand plants yield about 
sixty pounds’ weight of flowers annually. They are planted in rows, 
horizontal poles being thrust between them for support, the branches 
being woven in and out, somewhat as the raspberry canes are arranged 
by the Chiswick gardeners. Every August—the jasmine season—the 
fields are alive with women, old and young, and children, each having a 
little basket at her side suspended by a strap across her shoulders, both 
hands actively engaged in picking the flowers, and filling the baskets, 
From morn till dewy eve these busy fingers ply. As each basket is filled 
it is conveyed to the shaded laboratory and there weighed. An acre of 
land will yield about five thousand pounds’ weight of jasmine blossoms ; 
and the more flowers are picked the more blossoms are produced. 

The tuberose needs more care than any other flower of the farm. It 
is the most difficult to rear, but the best worth rearing, for a good plan- 
tation on a good soil will last for seven or eight years. It is a bulbous 
plant which propagates by throwing out a stem like the hyacinth, covered 
with fleshy flowers, and one or two sprays of blossom. And oh! what a 
fragrance breathes from it! what a bouquet, snatching perfumes from 
every flower with a superb eclecticism ! 

The tuberose, with her silv’ry light. 
That in the garden of Malay 

Is called the mistress of the night, 

So like a bride, scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun’s away. 


Orange-trees are cultivated from seeds. A tree requires fifteen years 
to reach maturity, but will produce both flowers and fruit in four or five 
years. When in full vigour, each tree yields an average of twenty-five 
pounds’ weight of blossoms annually. 

With us the violet grows anywhere, and almost anyhow; but the 
terrible sun of Nice, during July and August, is as ill borne by violets as 
by Englishwomen. Consequently, on the farms they are planted under the 
green shade of the orange and lemon trees, or close to walls and houses. 
The method of propagation is division of the roots. They are planted so 
as to grow in tufts or clusters about a foot apart all round; and this space 
enables the growers to gather the flowers without treading on them. A 
surface of land, equalling an acre of planting, yields seventy or eighty 
pounds’ weight of flowers. 

Rose-leaf geraniums are grown for the sake of the rose-like odour 
extracted by distillation from the leaves. Rosemary and lavender are 
also grown to a vast extent. One can hardly say “cultivated,” since they 
grow like brooms and heaths on the wild wolds of Yorkshire. 

The eye has not long been wandering over these broad acres of 
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splendour without the inquisitive mind asking what are they for? Obvi- 
ously these masses of colour are not for ornament. An air of business 
prevails. The handwriting on these fields requires no interpreter : the 
imposing word “ Profit” stands legible to all. Whence? An agreeable 
flattery of our most prominent feature suggests the answer. Man is 
nasal; and the imperiousness of the Schneiderian membrane demanding 
scents for its gratification, and partly, also, for the suppression or mitiga- 
tion of stinks, has, in all ages and among all tribes, forced the genius of 
man to extract perfumes from flowers. When the tribe has beet: *Jefective 
in genius of.an inventive order, it has called in the aid of Barter. At 
present Europe largely supplies the untutored, but not less nasal, savage. 
The subjects of King Dahomey are great importers of lavender-water. 
They give us ivory and palm oil in exchange—“ poor, ignorant creatures.” 
In the far West, the tribes of the vast prairies, and the ermine-hunters, 
gladly exchange their best furs for packets of snuff scented with essence 
of Bergamot, and, by way of combining their pleasures, they eat the snuff. 
People who have not the stinks of Cologne are eager for the water of the 
“only genuine” Farina. 

The nose having its needs and luxuries, Commerce is but too happy to 
pander to it. There are many odorous bodies, but none yield their 
perfumes so easily as flowers. Hence the people of the valley of Cannes 
have devoted themselves to the production of these perfumes—that is, to 
their extraction from the flowers. Nature helps them, as she helps the 
people of Havannah to the propitiation of the “sooty Bacchus.” 

And how is the process performed? It is partly chemical, partly 
agricultural : the laboratory stands in the midst of the flower farms. 
Just as the farmer and the gleaner carry their corn to the miller to have 
it ground, the landholders carry their flowers to the laboratory. Suppose 
we visit one of these laboratories? That of M. Mero, within a mile of 
Grasse, may be taken as a type; and M. Mero, with the ribbon of the 
Légion d’Honneur in his button-hole, stands beside his char-d-bane at the 
door, smiling, gracieux et charmant. He is only too happy to show us 
over, and we step into the little carriage, almost feeling that we are con- 
ferring the obligation we are receiving. We are driven first to a four- 
acre field of roses. O cockneys! O my brothers! imagine what a sight. 
Not half-a-dozen bushes straggling round a mangy grassplot; not a row 
of bushes hedging in a gravel path; but millions of buds and blossoms 
burning over four acres ! 

We tear ourselves away to enter a jungle of jasmine. You know 
what a perfume one good jasmine-tree will breathe into the air; imagine 
a forest of such trees. Then turn into the orange grove, with its volup- 
tuous perfume mingling with that of the violets growing thickly in the 
shade. We pass from it into the region of the prickly cassia, and the 
imperial tuberose. Sight and scent stimulate, intoxicate. Weare in an un- 
real world. The very prodigality overpowers us. It isas unlike a ramble 
through a garden as the sensation of hearing that an uncle you never cared 
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twopence about, has made fifty thousand pounds in California, and very 
properly gone to his “ long rest,” which was so much needed (by you, if 
not by him), leaving you his sole heir, and the sensation of hearing that 
the said uncle has left you five pounds to buy a mourning ring. Quantity 
goes far in matters of emotion; pleasure is not wholly qualitative. 

M. Mero drives us to his laboratory, and with the perspicuity of a 
Frenchman—ce gui n'est pas clair n'est pas Francais—explains to us the 
art and mystery of extracting odours from flowers. Thus illuminated, we 
can smile with bland superiority on the popular notion (which we entirely 
forget that we ever entertained) respecting the process. We now know 
that distillation is not the only, not even the usual process; but in the 
great majority of cases the odours are isolated by two methods, that of 
maceration and enflowering (enfleurage). It is thus that orange, tuberose, 
acacia, violet, jasmine, rose, jonquil and others, are treated; and these 
processes depend on a fact unknown in this country, at least unpublished, 
until M. Septimus Piesse brought out his work, “ The Art of Perfumery.” 
We allude to the property which pure oil, butter, grease, and fat, have of 
absorbing the fragrant principle from flowers in contact with them. Fats 
absorb odours, as a sponge absorbs water. If the fat, thus impregnated, 
be placed in pure alcohol, or any other spirit, the fragrant principle quits 
the fat, and we have then the scented spirit which perfumers sell. 

Such being the principle, let us now learn the process. The grease— 
beef suet or lard—is bought, and purified from all animal fibre and 
sanguineous matters by long boiling in water and nitre. When cold, it is 
again boiled in rose-water, to which a minute quantity of benzoin gum 
has been added. It is now allowed to cool and solidify, and is then 
fit for use. Large quantities of grease are thus prepared during the 
periods when the flowers are out of season. The grease is enflowered on 
a frame, very similar to a window-sash, the woodwork being two inches 
thick, with the glass in the centre, so that when two or more frames are 
Jaid together, there is space sufficient for the flowers between the glasses. 
The glass has a layer of pure fat spread over it, each glass requiring about 
a pound of fat. On this the freshly-gathered flowers are sprinkled, and, 
as there are several hundred frames at work for each kind, the quantity 
of perfumed grease prepared at once is enormous. When the flowers are 
spread on the grease, each frame is piled on another, till they amount to 
forty or fifty. There they remain from twenty-four to thirty-six hours; 
then the old or spent blossoms are removed, and fresh flowers placed upon 
the grease; and this is repeated until the fat is sufficiently impregnated, 
when it is scraped off the glass, melted at a low heat, and strained to 
remove stray petals. It is finally poured into the canisters for preservation 
and exportation. 

Fat may also be perfumed by maceration, ¢.e. the infusion of the 
flowers in melted fat, or in cold oil. Some flowers answer best on the 
enflowering process, others by maceration. Cassia oil is made by simply 
infusing the fresh-gathered buds in fine olive oil, changing the flowers by 
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straining till the desired strength be attained. Sometimes, as with the 
manufacture of violet-scented grease, the enflowering process is first 
employed, and then the grease is liquefied and fresh blossoms are macerated 
therein. Whenever flowers are macerated in grease, the colouring matter 
of the pollen and the petals is dissolved; hence, violet grease is green; 
cassia is yellow; jasmine and tuberose, white. 

Scented grease is now called pomade, though, strictly speaking, that 
term designates only apple grease. It is a comparatively modern name, 
and has replaced the old-fashioned “ butter.” A century ago we spoke of 
jasmine butter, rose butter, &c., and we find this entry in the Duchess of 
Grafton’s account-book for the year 1765: “ Orange butter, 6s.” Who 
does not remember hearing of Lillie, whose “ foreign butters” were 
patronized by fashion and the wits, and whose shop in the Strand was 
brightened by the presence of Pope and Steele, of Swift and Addison, of 
Arbuthnot and many others wise and gentle. Lillie is to be heard of in 
the Spectator (No. 358), in the Tatler (Nos. 92, 94, 96, 101, 103), and 
in the Guardian (No. 64). He may be still more circumstantially known 
by his receipt-book, published half a century ago, in which three pages 
are devoted to the information that “the best orange-flower butter and 
jasmine butter come from Florence.” 

But how about distilled essences? we ask M. Mero, at the conclusion 
of his exposition. He leads us into the distillery, and there we learn that 
distilled perfumes are not obtained from flowers, but from leaves, seeds, 
roots, and barks of odour-bearing plants. These contain their odours 
stored up in minute sacs, whereas the flowers may truly be said to breathe 
their odours. The perfume is an exhalation, lasting only with the life of 
the flower. Orange, jasmine, rose, violet, tuberose: indeed nearly all 
flowers are incapable of yielding by distillation the odours natural to them 
in life. Orange-flower otto may indeed be distilled from orange blossoms, 
but who will say that this otto smells like orange flowers? It is the same 
with otto of roses. The odours procured by enflowering are the very 
breath of the living flowers condensed. The odours procured by boiling, or 
distillation, are the perfumes of the dead. There is a seeming exception 
in the case of lavender, which, however, chemistry shows to be no excep- 
tion at all. Distilled lavender yields a perfume which, when sufficiently 
old, does resemble that of the flower; but it is only by absorbing the 
oxygen of the air that the distilled lavender acquires this fragrance. 

If the inquiring mind which has judiciously employed its leisure in 
the meditation of these pages desires ampler information, the valley of 
the Var is accessible, M. Mero is affability itself, and his champagne is not 
Gladstone’s. 
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Madame de Monferrato. 


— 

T was at a musical party in 
the Rue de Rivoli. Marian 
Campbell, a lovely girl with 
a lovely voice, whom I had 
known ever since she was a 
¢ baby, had just done singing 
' one of Verdi’s noisiest bra- 

; vura airs. 

I hate Verdi’s music my- 
self. I am growing old and 
cross, and in music and 

. poetry, and pretty nearly 
Ni) everything, find myself un- 
’ able to travel with the times. 

Every one crowded round 
with compliments and en- 
thusiastic praises. I was 
one of the crowd, not to 
compliment or praise, but 
simply to wish her good 
evening, which I had not 
been able to do before. 

Quite divine!” said Captain Lammerby, in a sick voice. 

“ Far too lovely!” moaned Lady Georgiana Merrion. 

“ Here’s somebody,” said Miss Campbell, as I came up, “ who thinks 
it neither divine nor lovely.” 

“My poor opinion matters very little,” I answered ; “ haven't you 
had every one else at your feet? and is not that enough ?” 

“‘ That’s all very well,” she said, laughing, “ but that only makes your 
single unconquerableness the more provoking and irritating, Why won't 
you like what Ido? Ido so wish you would !” 

“JT do like what you do, only not what the composer does, whose 
music you almost always sing. Iam old and crabbed and behindhand, 
and cannot help thinking that the music of my day had a sentiment and 
a distinction too, that I do not find in the Verdi you so delight in. But 
is that your book upon the piano? Just let me look it over, I am 
sure in that thick volume there must be something I shall like to hear 
you sing.” 
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I took the book and turned over the leaves. Traviata, Ernant, Ernani, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Traviata, Traviata, Rigoletto, Rigoletto, Nabucco, 
Parigi o cara, Due Foscari, Rigoletto, Trio of Attila, Amami Arturo, 
Luisa Miller, Traviata—then those three highly popular little pianoforte 
pieces, “A Tear,” “A Smile,” and “A Perfume,” by Morgenthau—(a 
dribble, a convulsion, and an unpleasant smell, I should have called them), 
and so on, and so on, until at the very end of the book, what should meet 
my eyes but an old-fashioned yellow-looking copy of that charming air 
from Paesiello’s Nina Pazza per Amore,— Il mio ben, quando verra.” 

“Good gracious!” I exclaimed, “do you really ever condescend to 
sing this dear old song ?” 

“ Of course I do, very often to please myself, and oftener still to please 
uncle William, whose great favourite it is. Would you like me to sing 
itnow for you? I should like to please you with my singing just once 
before the day I die!” 

She put the music on the desk again, and very good-naturedly sang 
the song I liked ; I listened delightedly. 

“Good heavens! How wearisome this is !”” muttered a voice behind 
me. I looked round and saw the young Count Robert de Villeneuve. He 
was by way of being an immense connoisseur, so I was. rather amused at 
his criticism upon what I knew to be better than anything else that had 
heen sung. 

“Do you think so?” I said; “ it is the only thing that has given me 
any real pleasure this evening ; but perhaps it is too old-fashiened for 
Jeune France.” 

“ Not at all,” he replied; “it is because I know the song well and 
delight in it, and because, oddly enough, I come from a place where 
within the last half hour I have heard it really divinely sung, that this 
seems to me so poor and cold, and utterly meaningless.” 

“Where did you hear it? Who sang it?” I inquired eagerly. 

“Only an old woman nearer sixty than fifty—the Duchessa di Mon- 
ferrato—once the famous Bronzini. She has come to Paris for the 
trousseau of her adopted daughter, Mademoiselle Mariannina de’ Negri, 
who is about to make a very brilliant marriage. Did you ever hear her 
in her days of celebrity ?” 

“No; unluckily I was a student at Heidelberg when she was turning 
people’s ‘heads here and in England, and when at last I came home after 
two or three years of wandering about the world, I found she had already 
married and left the stage. She is almost the only singer of eminence 
whom I have not heard, and I have always regretted it extremely.” 

“Would you like to make her acquaintance? If you would, I will 
present you to her. She is one of the dearest and best of women; a very 
old friend of my father’s, and therefore kindness itself to me, whom she 
treats as the fils de la maison. She always receives from nine to eleven in 
the evening, and will be glad to see any one I bring. We could go there 
to-morrow if it suited you?” 

21—2 
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“Do you think there is any chance of her singing to us?” 

“ That I cannot answer for,” he replied; “she is very uncertain and 
whimmy, and has an immense amour propre about it; but her little vanity 
is as simple as that of a child. Even now, when she has done anything 
particularly well, she colours to the roots of her hair with delight at being 
applauded. ‘The other day when she was singing, the voice gave way 
suddenly, and she burst into a passion of tears, and made herself quite ill 
about it; this evening she was immensely en verve, and sang us every sort 
of thing from “Chi t’ha fatta sta scarpetta” to “ Assisa al pié d'un 
salice,” which was really of an unbelievable delicacy and sentiment.” 

We made our appointment for the very next evening ; the duchess 
was to start for Italy on Saturday, and this was already Wednesday. 

I asked permission to bring Marian Campbell with me; who, though 
a thorough Englishwoman in her execution of music, had a soul penetrated 
with sincere Jove for everything that was beautiful. 

At half-past nine o’clock we picked up Monsieur de Villeneuve, and 
drove to the Hotel Vouillemont, where the duchess was staying. We rang 
once or twice in vain, at the door of her apartment, when suddenly it 
was thrown open by a magnificent young creature of unmistakeably 
meridional aspect. 

“Good evening, Roberto; you must excuse the absence of proper 
domestics,” she said, laughing ; “ but Teresina has gone off to the play, and 
when we rang for Carlo, we found that he had had a dispute with one of 
the waiters of the hotel, who had spoken rudely to him ; he got into a 
passion, poor fellow, and has been obliged to go to bed in consequence. 
But come in, the Mammina has been expecting you ever since nine 
o'clock.” 

We followed the brilliant creature, who seemed to throw light out into 
the dark passage as she passed swiftly along it, and found the duchessa 
in the drawing-room; a diminutive lady, with a pale face and small 
irregular features, looking more like a delicate little white moth than 
anything else, but with still the sweetest smile and the finest eyes I ever 
beheld. 

She received us very graciously, held out her tiny hand for Robert de 
Villeneuve to kiss, and bestowed a charming welcome upon Marian, who was 
in a state of ecstasy at having been allowed to come. She spoke to us 
in very fair French the whole time, only putting in an Italian word here 
and there, if ever she happened to be at a loss. 

“ Madam,” I said, ‘I cannot express how grateful I am to you for 
permitting me to pay my respects to you, and for allowing this child, who 
is full of youthful reverence for great names, to accompany me.” 

“ Ah, sir,” she answered, “the English are always welcome in my 
house. I was very happy in your country many years ago, in spite of the 
fogs and the food; and I have not forgotten it. As for that lovely child, 
it is I that should thank her for bringing her beautiful youth to rejoice 
the eyes of an old woman like me. Roberto,” she continued, addressing 
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Monsieur de Villeneuve, “ is it this pretty creature whose voice you were 
talking to me about this morning? It must be exactly like her eyes—I 
know the quality of it as well as if I had heard it. Oh, what lovely voices 
I did hear in England, to be sure! Is it not wonderful that with those 
voices there should be so few good singers? There is not the same love 
for it that there is with us; that is the reason.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ do not accuse the English of not loving music. Where 
in the world is there so much good music to be heard as in poor calum- 
niated England? Why do all eminent musical talents flock there, but — 
because we love it so dearly that we are willing to pay for it dearly too? 
Then see how gratefully we remember the pleasure we have received: 
our favourites once are our favourites for ever, and they grow old receiving 
the same honours that crowned their prime.” 

“That is most true,” she answered quickly, “and no one knows 
it better than Ido; but still, your appreciation of great artists never 
seems to me quite a spontaneous thing. The English people never have 
that distinct, complete, musical organization which is so frequently met 
with in Italy.” 

“Forgive me,” said I, “ for stating, that during all the time I was in 
Italy, two whole winters, and travelling in all parts of it, I never once 
heard any music in society : either the light did not shine at all, or it was 
most sedulously concealed under a bushel. Now with us, music is culti- 
vated in all classes.” 

“Granted!” said the duchess, impatiently, “granted! I don’t deny 
it: yet how much better, as in Italy, to live without this inexorable 
deluge of mediocrity, and then some summer morning to have the silent 
sunshine broken in upon by a voice so divine, a sentiment so perfect, 
that you rush wildly down the street in pursuit of it, lose it for a 
few seconds—catch it again in an ecstasy as it comes round the corner— 
and find that the angel who has bewitched you, and whom you imagined 
to be the angel Gabriel at the very least, is nothing more spiritual 
than the milkman or the muratore, a stupid oaf unable to write his 
own name, whose reading, writing, and arithmetic all lie in his singing, 
which is at once the voice of his reason, the declaration of his love, and 
the profession of his faith.” 

“Don’t discuss any more, dear duchess,” interrupted Monsieur de 
Villeneuve, ‘‘ but sing us your theories, and we will believe them. I have 
dreamed all night of the ‘“ Salice,” and amf thirsty to hear it once more. 
Think—this is Thursday, and on Saturday you go; Heaven only knows 
when I shall enjoy such a happiness again! Like the muratore, your best 
convictions and all your logic lie in your voice, and you will make us the 
better and the wiser for singing to us.” 

“ Impossible!” cried she ; “how can you ask me to display my poor 
old cracked voice to strangers? For you who have heard me at intervals 
all through your life, my singing may mean something still: as a face 
that we have known in its best day seems little changed to us who 
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can piece together the present and the past, but retains no trace of its 
beauty for those who see it for the first time in its old age. Ah, 
Roberto! You who love me,” she added, caressingly, “you would 
not like your English friends to go away saying—‘ And is this the 
famous Bronzini?’” 

“‘ Duchess, let me entreat you!” said I. 

“ Oh pray, pray do!” implored Marian. 

“T think you could, Mammina, if you were to try,” said the Marian- 
nina, kissing her. 

“My children, if you only knew how tired I am! I have been 
running about all day from pillar to post after dressmakers, bonnet- 
makers, artificial-flower makers, trunk-makers,” and she counted them 
all off upon her fingers; “and I have still got all her chintz to order 
from a man at the other end of the Faubourg St. Germain, and all her 
plate from a man at the other end of the Boulevard du Temple, and the 
coachmaker to see besides, and only to-morrow to do it all in: I feel so 
hunted and behindhand, and worn out, that I think there will be nothing 
but a small skeleton left of me to take back to Italy.” 

“ No wonder you feel hunted and behind time, if you do nothing but 
travel to diametrically opposite ends of the globe for all your different 
purchases,” said Monsieur de Villeneuve. ‘ My dear duchess, why on earth 
do you go after a silversmith all the way to the Boulevard du Temple, 
when you can get everything you want so much nearer at hand?” 

“ Because he is a very particular silversmith, and because I should not 
get the particular thing I want anywhere else. No—no—the Mariannina 
shall sing something for you; her voice is lovely and fresh, and young— 
she sings well too, only she has blundered in her choice of a master: she 
would’ have lessons from the Viardot, who no doubt is full of talent, but 
the style is mixed—it is not our beautiful Italian canto.” 

“JT will sing,” said Mademoiselle de’ Negri, in a low voice to me, 
laughing; “she gets so impatient with what I do, that she invariably ends 
by jumping up and singing herself.” 

She went to the piano, and sang most charmingly. She had a decided 
contralto; rich, passionate, velvety—and I knew at once what the duchess 
had meant, when she said that voices could be like eyes. 

All through the air, Madame de Monferrato expressed her approba- 
tion by repeated low exclamations of, “‘ Brava—brava—ma molto bene 
Mariannina mia,” until the end, when Mademoiselle de’ Negri performed 
a long and elaborate cadence, concluding with a series of rather harsh 
distances of extreme difficulty, but taken with the most masterly precision. 

“ It is not Italian! It is not Italian! It is not Italian!” vociferated 
the little lady in her native tongue, and vehemently jumping off her 
chair. “ It spoils everything—it is not a human passage at all—it 
begins like the hen with a scream—‘ Ho fatto l’ovo,’ says she in her 
glory, and it ends Hi ha, hi ha, hi ha, hi ha, with the donkey’s serenade 


to his innamorata !” 
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We all burst into fits of laughter, nobody more entertained than the 
Mariannina herself. 

“‘ Very well,” said she, “very well; then as it is so very bad, the 
least you can do is to come and show me how to make it better. A grain 
of example is worth a whole bushel of precept ! ” 

“ But I’m so tired,” said the duchess in a dolorous voice. 

“ We are not in the least touched,” said they. 

“ But I can’t put one leg before the other,” said she. 

“ One does not sing with the legs, and we will carry you!” cried the 
young people, and picking her up bodily, while she struggled feebly in 
their arms, and laughed till the tears ran down her face, they bore her 
forcibly to the piano. 

How amiable and good she was! She sang to us until ‘past midnight 
—the voice had little power left, but for accent and sentiment I never 
heard its equal, and never shall again. The exquisite delicacy and finish of 
it belonged to the “ tender grace of a day that is dead ; ” besides, to have so 
perfect a pleasure twice in a lifetime is not likely to fall to the lot of any man. 

As for Marian, she was so touched and excited that she could not bid 
good night for crying. They were so kind to the child—her handsome 
namesake and the duchess, both ; inviting her most cordially to go and 
stay with them at Como in the spring ; moreover, they asked her to come 
and see them again the next evening. As for me, finding that Monsieur 
de Villeneuve was unable to accompany the duchess the next day, and 
that she felt rather helpless about a carriage that she was going to order 
of an English coachmaker, I offered my services if they could be of use, 
and had them thankfully accepted. 

At one o'clock, on Friday, we started together for the coachmaker, 
who lived far away at the other end of the Boulevard Montmartre.. When 
we had transacted her business there, about which she appeared dreadfully 
undecided and fidgety, she hesitatingly asked me whether I would mind 
accompanying her as far as her silversmith’s. It was on the Boulevard 
du Temple, not a great way off, she said, and she would then deposit me 
at my own door, in the Rue de la Paix, on her way back to the chintz 
shop, in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

133, Boulevard du Temple, was the direction given, and as we neared 
the place the duchess pulled at the check-string twenty times, at least, and 
screamed alternately out of both windows to the coachman to stop. We 
drew up before rather a large shop, and without waiting for me to assist 
her, the impetuous little woman sprung out of the carriage, and ran into 
the house. 

“ Monsieur Auguste,” said she, advancing smiling and agitated towards 
a young man of about two-and-twenty, of a remarkably open and pleasing 
countenance. 

The young man surveyed her with grave surprise. 

“My name is not Auguste, madam,” he replied, “it is Charles. Can 
I do anything for your service?” 
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She looked at him in embarrassed silence, while the smile with which 
she had greeted him died from off her face. 

“TI beg your pardon—I was mistaken in the name—I thought—I 
fancied you were called Auguste.” 

“ That is the name of my elder brother and of my father,” returned 
the young man.—“ Is there anything I can show you, madam?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Madame de Monferrato, “I want to see some of your 
silver dinner-services, the handsomest you have. Is your father at 
home?” she added; “ perhaps he could show me some of your latest 
designs.” 

“Tdo not know where my father is, madam, but I can show you 
whatever we have.” 

A number of handsome specimens of plate were exhibited, and largely 
selected from; the duchess looked upon this as her own especial wedding 
gift to Mademoiselle de’ Negri, and seemed quite careless of expense. 

“ And soup tureens—soup tureens, have you those too? Is that your 
mother?” she asked in a low voice, as a cheerful-looking, well-preserved 
woman of fifty now entered the shop from an inner apartment. 

“Yes, madam,” was the answer. “ Mother, will you make a list of 
the articles which this lady has purchased, and take down the address to 
which they are to be sent?” 

Madame de Monferrato gave her direction—La Duchesse de Monferrato, 
Hotel Vouillemont, Rue des Champs Elysées. 

“ Have you a soup tureen belonging to the set I have chosen?” she 
then asked again. 

“ Yes, madam, I am almost sure we have.” 

“ Perhaps your father would know,” she said hastily. “ Ask him—is 
he at home?” 

“No, madam,” replied the young man’s mother. “He is out; he 
went to the Hotel Mirabeau by appointment this morning, and I an 
surprised that he has not yet come back; but I know we have the 
design Madame la Duchesse wishes for in the rooms upstairs. Léonie! 
Léonie!” 

A pretty girl with brilliant eyes and dark hair came at her mother’s 
call. 

“Go up, child, to the first floor, get on a chair, and on the second 
shelf, between the windows, you will find two or three soup tureens; 
bring them all down, and take care you don’t fall: the second shelf, 
mind!” 

“ What-a pretty child !” said the duchess; “is she your only girl?” 

“ Yes, madam, the only one, and we are going to lose her on Thursday 
next ; she is going to be married. It will be a sad day for her father and 
for me, for she is the joy of the house ; but, after all, young people have 
their lives to live, and it is not fair that parents should think only of them- 
selves. She marries an excellent subject; both the marriage and the man 
are to our liking, and we ought to be content.” 


? 
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Mademoiselle Léonie now made her appearance once more, with the 
soup tureens, from which, after due examination, one was chosen. The 
commission seemed to have been very completely executed; the address 
had been taken down, the minutest directions given for the safe packing of 
the plate, and the business was concluded ; but still the duchess appeared 
possessed by some extraordinary disinclination to depart. She lingered on 
in the most unaccountable way ; fidgeting about the shop, and asking the 
use of things she could not possibly require, and the price of things she 
did not intend to purchase. At last she looked at her watch, and made 
up her mind to leave the house ; but just as she had got her foot upon the 
carriage-step, a portly elderly man, walking at a brisk pace, turned from 
the street into the shop, and Madame de Monferrato, off like a shot, was 
back again, and in the midst of them all, before they knew where they 
were. 

“ Monsieur Charles,” she said, going straight up to him, “have you 
any salt-cellars? We have quite forgotten the salt-cellars—and is that 
gentleman your father?” she added eagerly, lowering her voice, and by a 
movement of her head indicating the new comer. 

“ Yes, madam, at your service,” answered the master of the shop, who 
had overheard the question, and who now advanced, respectfully removing 
his hat. 

The little lady looked steadily at him for a few seconds in silence. 
She then said with great gravity, “In that case send them with the rest ; ” 
and without a word more she turned upon her heel, walked rapidly out 
of the shop, got back into her carriage, and drove away. She hardly 
opened her lips all the way home, and when we joined her again in the 
evening, seemed absent and pre-occupied. There was no persuading her 
to go near the piano; even Mademoiselle de’ Negri’s grand receipt of 
singing herself: failed utterly, and she was permitted to execute the most 
eccentric cadences, one after another, without let or hindrance. In vain 
we implored and supplicated, the duchess was quite inexorable; she lay 
on the sofa, looking like a little faded white rose, and complaining in a 
little plaintive way, that she was tired with her long day’s shopping— 
tired with the prospect of the morrow’s journey—out of voice—out of 
vein. 

“ Ah!” said Mademoiselle de’ Negri, I knew you would knock 
yourself up without me to look after you; fussing all the way to the 
Boulevard du Temple, after an unknown silversmith impossible to find!” 

“ He was not unknown, and I found him,” cried she, energetically ; 
“and now, as I cannot sing to you, come here all of you—you, Marian- 
nina, sit on this stool at my feet—and I will tell you one of those stories of 
the old life that you are always persecuting me to tell.” 

We gathered round her sofa, and she spoke pretty nearly as follows :— 

“JT was nineteen years old then, and prettier than I am now. I had 
just very satisfactorily completed my first engagement at Naples. My 
father had left me there, under the care of an elder sister of his, while he 
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went with the famous Giuditta Pasta to Paris. She had known him for 
many years, and had engaged his services as travelling secretary : he 
answered all her letters, and transacted all her professional business for 
her. She was to sing at Paris, and go on from thence to London. 

“Oh! how often I had wondered when my time would come, or if 
ever it would, for seeing those fabulous places I had been told of, where 
singers were so well paid and never hissed, but admired and liked the 
better, the more superannuated and more incapable they grew!” (This, 
with a whimsical little nod at me.) 

“You see, my dears, I had not yet tried it; afterwards, when the 
longing was fulfilled, and the dream had come to pass, when I was singing 
to that silent London public, so well bred, so inanimate, so respectable, 
and so oppressive, how I remember longing for my beloved Italians, who 
would have pelted me for a false note, but who would take the horses 
out of the carriage, and draw it home themselves in triumph, after a great 
success ! people who really cared,.and made you really care for what 
you did. ; 

““T was just preparing to go to Milan, the great rendezvous of all 
artists waiting for engagements, when I received a letter from my father, 
desiring me to set off without loss of time to join him in Paris. The 
seconda donna, who was to have sung Giovanna Seymour to Pasta’s Anna 
Bolena, and Adalgisa to her Norma, had suddenly gone off with a rich 
German leather-merchant from Hamburg; the great actress had, at my 
father’s entreaty, spoken a good word for me to the manager; and now 
my aspirations were at last to be realized. 

“ T had to travel day and night, that I might arrive in time; but what 
did that matter? At the end of the long fatiguing journey was my début 
at Paris; and if I succeeded, in all probability, an opening in London, too, 
with the part of Amenaide in Rossini’s Taneredi. It was a happiness 
almost too great to be believed. 

“Our slight preparations were soon made, and we started, my aunt 
and I. We made a fair passage for the time of year, and got as far as 
Chilons in very tolerable comfort; but on arriving there, found that in 
the diligence which was to start in a couple of hours, there were only two 
places to be had: one in the rotonde, the other in the impériale. More- 
over, all the places for the next day also had been already secured. 

“The weather was bitterly cold, and my poor little aunt a_perfect 
martyr to rheumatism ; it was out of the question, at her age and with 
her health, that she should climb up to the top of the coach and brave the 
inclemency of the season. 

“ There was nothing for it but to make the best of it; so at eight 
o’clock one bitter evening jn the beginning of February, icy-sleet falling, 
and a wicked wind cutting one in two, I saw her safely into the interior of 
the coach, and clambered up into the impériale to the great entertainment 
of the conducteur, who said it was the first time he had ever assisted a lady 
into that place in his life. And no wonder! Oh, what an abominable 
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place it was! Nothing but a very high plank, my dears, so high, that the 
point of my toes hardly touched the ground, and no wider than the palm 
of my hand, with an iron cramp at each end just to keep one from 
tumbling out, and nothing but a horrid leather curtain to protect one 
from the weather, which let in all the rain, and kept out none of the 
wind, and flapped its wet weight in one’s face the whole time. 

“T shared my eminence with two companiuns—two jovial young men : 
one might have been about two or three and twenty, the other perhaps a 
year or two older; they were in high spirits, laughing and talking with 
each other and with the conducteur, the whole time; indeed the elder 
brother was merrier than was quite agreeable: he got down whenever the 
diligence stopped, and drank more than was good for him, I think, for he 
became noisier and noisier, and sang and laughed so loud at last that it 
frightened me and made me very uncomfortable. 

“ After some time he fell asleep; but this was hardly a relief, for he 
nodded and nodded on my shoulder till, finally, he reposed entirely upon 
me, and, being a great strong heavy-built man, nearly killed me with his 
weight. I did not dare speak to him, but once or twice I contrived, by a 
superhuman effort, to raise the mountain that covered me; but it was only 
for an instant: he would wake up for a second or two, and then fall asleep 
again almost immediately, subsiding upon my shoulder once more in 
happy unconsciousness of the suffering he was inflicting. His weight 
crushed me against the iron bar, till I thought I should have fainted with 
the pain ; and all this time the icy-rain coming down, the bitter wind 
cutting one in two, and the dreary wet curtain flapping in my face 
What a night it was ! 

“We stopped early in the morning to get a cup of coffee and change 
horses ; I was so stiff with pain and cold, that I had to be lifted down and 
carried to the fire, where by degrees I recovered a little. We had not 
much time allowed us though, for thawing: ‘En route, messieurs et 
mesdames!’ cried the conducteur, and up I struggled again. It was rather 
better just then; ‘the coffee had warmed me, and the change of position 
had relieved me, and the sun was rising. My neighbour, too, had done 
sleeping, and had not yet begun to drink again, and I was altogether 
happier in my mind and body. 

This improved state of things did not last very long, however : 
Monsieur Léon, that was the name of the elder of my two companions, 
at an early hour recommenced solacing himself with continual potations, 
and his brother smoked incessantly. We were soon noisier than ever. 

“ At last, towards the middle of the day, we came to a very steep hill : 
the conducteur got down, Monsieur Léon got down, all the gentlemen in 
the diligence got down to walk, except Monsieur Léon’s brother, who 
said he preferred staying where he was to tramping up the hill in 
the mud. 

“ As soon as the coach began slowly rolling on again, and that we had 
left our fellow-travellers a short distance behind us, I was startled by my 
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companion’s suddenly flinging away his cigar, and asking me what my 
name was. 

“‘ ¢ Marietta Bronzini,’ I replied. 

“© ¢ What sort of name is that ?—an Italian name, isn’t it?’ said he. 
‘I knew you were not French, because, though you seem to speak pretty 
well, you have a foreign accent; and I did not think you could be Eng- 
lish, because you have such pretty little teeth, and because you unclose 
them when you speak, which the English never do. Have you any idea 
why I didn’t get down with all the rest just now ?’ he continued. 

“T said I supposed he did not wish to get his boots dirty, as the roads 
were thick with mud after the heavy rains that had fallen. He then asked 
me if I knew what was the obvious thing for a young man to do, who had 
the good luck to find himself alone with a pretty girl like me? 

“‘ My dears, I was terror-smitten, and I immediately told a little fib, 
for I said I could not for the life of me imagine; at the same time I made 
up my mind that if he came near me I would jump from the top of the 
coach, like Rebecca from the wicked Templar, happen what might. 

“« However, there was no such salto mortale in prospect for me: he 
remained perfectly quiet, and I stared steadily out at the landscape, with, 
as I flattered myself, an entirely careless and unconscious aspect. Pre- 
sently, in a hesitating and timid little voice, I heard him say, ‘ Mademoi- 
selle, will you not permit me to embrace you?’ I looked back—every 
one was miles behind; I looked forward—we were just about half-way up 
the hill. 

“¢QOh, sir,’ said I, in my anguish, ‘how have I deserved this? You 
have now been incessantly in my company since early yesterday evening; 
have I in all these hours that we have passed together done anything, said 
anything, looked anything, that could lead you to suppose that I was not 
a decent girl, and that words like these would be acceptable to me?’ 

“ Here I broke down, and began to cry—I felt so utterly wretched. 
When he saw how really distressed I was, he begged my pardon, implored 
me to dry my tears, and tried to pacify me; but I was not to be appeased, 
and all his little attempts only made me feel the more miserable and 
indignant. 

“ «JT don’t want my pardon begged,’ I said, vehemently; ‘I want no- 
thing from you, but only the truth and simple justice. I ask you again, 
whether, in all these long hours, there has been anything in my manner or 
conduct to make you think I did not deserve to be respected? I have a 
right to an answer, and I appeal to your good faith to give me one.’ 

“« ¢ No, there has not,’ he replied, after a moment’s silence. 

““¢Then listen to me,’ I said, earnestly—for I felt quite desperate ;— 
‘ you are stronger than I am: if you choose to kiss me you can do so, of 
course, for how can I prevent you? But if I were a man—a young, good- 
looking man like you—sure to find plenty girls in the world to whom I 
could make myself welcome, I would be too proud to take a kiss by force 
from any woman who did not give it willingly. Besides, what would you 
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gain, after all? Only the poor satisfaction of compelling me, cold, tired, 
and slightly shod as I am, to get down for the future, and toil up all these 
weary hills in the wet and dirt: for I suppose you hardly imagine that I 
should trust myself alone again with a man who was so little manly as to 
insult me simply because I was alone, and had no one to appeal to for 
protection. But no!’ I continued, as I saw the expression of his face 
change—‘ you will not be so unkind—you do not look bad-hearted—you 
will not oblige me to do this.” 

“ ¢No—no !’ he said, hastily—‘ you shan’t do it! I've behaved like 
ablackguard, and I’m sorry for it. If we weren’t nearly at the top of the 
hill, I'd get down myself this minute, just to show you how really sorry I 
am. But don’t be afraid. I wouldn’t do anything to vex or annoy you 
again for the world !—I give you my most sacred word of honour that I 
wouldn’t! I hope you believe what I say?’ 

“« Yes,’ I'said; ‘you look as if you were speaking the truth, and 
I do.’ 

“¢ Well, then,’ he added, ‘ will you mind shaking hands with me just 
ence, as a proof both of forgiveness for the past and of faith in the future ?’ 

“T stretched out my hand from my corner, he stretched his out from 
his, the diligence suddenly stopped while the conducteur got up into his 
little seat before us, and we jogged on for a few minutes more in perfect 
silence : then we came to a longer halt, during which the scattered pas- 
sengers re-assembled themselves, and scrambled back into their vlaces, 
and I was safe. Oh! how proud of my eloquence I was, and how lucky 
I thought myself to have got out of my scrape so well! 

“Well, my dears, we went on prosperously for some little while, when 
I began to see another great hill looming in the distance. However, it did 
not give me any very considerable degree of uneasiness, for I felt quite 
convinced that both the brothers would get down this time, and that I 
should possess an undivided throne during the long ascent. 

“ At the foot of the hill, where the coach stopped to allow the passen- 
gers to get down, there was a small house of refreshment. At first neither 
of my companions appeared disposed to stir. 

“ ¢Léon,’ at last said my friend to his brother, ‘aren’t you going to 
get down?’ 

“T felt there was something ominous about this proposition. 

“ ¢ Well, no, [ think not—yes, I will, though—I’ll go and get some- 
thing to drink; I’m dreadfully thirsty. Are you coming ?’ 

“ No,’ said my friend; ‘I like being up here best.’ 

“My dears, my heart sunk into my shoes. What wasI to do? I 
had exhausted all my logic, and all my eloquence too, in our last en- 
counter. Ifthe worst came to the worst, I could but repeat myself, and 
encores are always failures. The public, in its own interest, should never 
demand them. Blasés upon their first emotion, they require more spice 
the second time; and unless you can do something more than you did 
before (which ought to be impossible, if what you did the first time was 
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right), you do less. As for me, I knew I had shot away my best arrow, 
and that I was at the mercy of the enemy. 

“ ¢T know what you are thinking, mademciselle,’ observed the young 
gentleman, looking rather foolish. 

“ “Indeed!” said I, with a flutter at my heart and an attempt to 
appear playful and careless. ‘And pray what am I thinking of?’ 

“ «That Léon is always thirsty. Is not that what you were thinking, 
mademoiselle ? ’ 

“Tt wasn’t, my dears, but I told another little fib, and said it was, to 
assist the conversation, and if possible keep it off dangerous ground. 
‘ What a pity that he should drink as he does!’ I added. 

“« « He doesn’t always,’ rejoined my companion. ‘I dare say, now, you 
think us a couple of about as ill-mannered louts as ever you had the bad 
fortune to come across; but though poor Léon has been taking more than 
he ought this last day or two, and though I’ (here he coloured crimson) 
‘did behave to you a little while ago in a way that—that I feel ashamed to 
remember, we are not quite so bad as we seem, for all that. The fact is, 
we are a little excited, you see, and not in our usual every-day circum- 
stances. A cross old cousin of ours, whom we never saw, is just dead, and 
has unexpectedly left us a very pretty little property, about twenty miles 
further on the road, and we are now on our way to take up our inherit- 
ance. People, you know, have different manners of carrying their good 
fortune. Some keep quiet when they are happy; others, like Léon and me, 
laugh and talk, and make fools of themselves, and so give those who don't 
know them a worse opinion of them than perhaps they quite deserve.’ 

“T was touched by the humility of his tone, and put in a little civil 
word about the impossibility of judging any one upon so short an 
acquaintance. 

“¢Ah! But you must think badly of us,’ he said, ‘ you cannot help 
it. We are so rough and rude; he has drunk like a fish, and I have 
smoked like a chimney, the whole time! You.see we have not had the 
education we ought; I don’t mean book-learning—we know enough of 
that for all our purposes; Léon and I have a very prosperous little 
business, and we know all that is necessary to keep that going; but the 
best education a man can have has been wanting to us. There is no 
woman in our house—my poor mother died in bringing me into the 
world, and we have no sister—we want a woman, a nice, good woman 
amongst us to humanize us; and then, what nature had not taught us 
we should learn for her sake, and not to give her pain. If Léon would 
only marry! I often tell him how I wish he would, but he only laughs, 
and says that he is not yet inclined that way, and that it is a great thing 
to know how to let well alone.’ 

“¢¢Then, why don’t you marry,’ I asked in the innocence of my heart, 
‘and set him a good example?’ 

““ And so I would,’ he said, hastily interrupting me, ‘so I would, if I 
could only think—if I could only—ah, mademoiselle! Have I the slightest 
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chance? Besides the small inheritance I told you of, I have quite a 
flourishing little silversmith’s business on the Boulevard du Temple. 
Auguste Bernard, 133, Boulevard du Temple. Ah, mademoiselle! It is 
not, perhaps, much to offer, but still, if you would only consent to be 
mistress of it all, such asitis!*’ . . . . . 

“ And so, my dears,” concluded the duchess, “ the first proposal of mar- 
riage I ever received, was made to me in the impériale of the Chalons 


diligence.” 

A servant here entered the room, holding a card. 

“A large case has just arrived from the silversmith’s; has Madame 
la Duchesse any message to send back ?” 

Madame de Monferrato took the card from the man’s hand, and read 
out slowly :-— 

“ Auguste Bernard, Boulevard du Temple, 133. No—no answer— 
it’s quite right. Now, my dears,” she said, turning to us, when the man 
had left the room, with a comical smile and a charming little blush that 
took twenty years from her in a moment, “ you know why I fussed all the 
way to the Boulevard du Temple, to find an impossible silversmith.” 

“But did you see him, Mammina,” asked the Mariannina eagerly, 
“did you see him?” 

“Yes, my dear, I did,” said the duchess; “and he had a large 
stomach and a red nose.” 

On Saturday afternoon, Madame de Monferrato and Mademoiselle de’ 
Negri started for Italy. Monsieur de Villeneuve, who had business that 
took him to Lyons, was to accompany them so far on their way. 

The duchess left entrusted to my care a parcel, which I myself 
delivered into Monsieur Bernard’s hands before the end of the day. In it 
were a letter and a small leather case; the case was directed to Made- 
moiselle Léonie, and held a very valuable gold bracelet—the letter was for 
her father, and contained the following lines :— 

My pear Monsieur Berwnarp, 
Many years have passed since we first met ; but we did meet once before, and 
under different and rather peculiar circumstances. 

Do you recollect, or have the happy years passed with your excellent wife quite 
effaced from your memory, a certain journey you made some years ago, when you 
were about the age that your youngest son Monsieur Charles now is ? 

You, and your brother Monsieur Léon, had had a small inheritance left you by one 
of your cousins, and you were both of you very merry. At Chalons, you got up into 
the impériale of the diligence with a little fellow-traveller, whose name was Marietta 
Bronzini; you were very amiable and kind to her, and she has never forgotten it. 

It is she who now begs you to give the accompanying bracelet to the pretty Léonie, 
as a small wedding present, with every good wish for her prosperity, and for the 
continuation of yours. 

Marietta, DucHessa DI MonFERRATO, 
Née Bronzin1. 











A Visit to a Convict Aunatic Asylum. 


Tue question, What constitutes insanity, is one of the most troublesome 
in the whole scope of our jurisprudence, civil and criminal. The doctors 
seem to fare especially ill in these disputes, whether rightfully or wrong- 
fully ; and certainly the contradictions and obscurities to be found in 
their opinions account for many of the uncomplimentary remarks they are 
destined to hear for their part in the matter. Still there does seem to be 
a great deal of prejudice against the doctors whenever they appear in 
lunacy<cases. In civil cases a general impression exists that medical men 
are bent on placing under restraint every individual on whose sanity they 
are called to decide; while in criminal cases, the end of their ambition is 
to obtain the acquittal of every murderer, garotter, or miscreant of any 
kind on the plea of insanity. In the latter cases, especially, I have long 
since been inclined to believe the doctors have suffered gross injustice, 
and a recent visit I made to a celebrated private convict lunatic asylum 
has confirmed the opinion. 

One fine evening in the autumn of last year, while strolling on the 
Fisherton Road, near Salisbury, I was overtaken by a medical friend who 
was going to spend an evening in the Convict Lunatic Asylum, and who 
invited me to accompany him. I inquired whether it would not appear 
improper in me to visit such an establishment without a better excuse 
than curiosity. 

“Not in your case,” replied my friend; “the proprietors will be 
pleased to see you, taking, as you do, an interest in the question of criminal 
insanity. They will be particularly pleased when they hear you area 
member of the bar, as they will look upon you in the light of a con- 
scientious adversary, who will form his opinion honestly, from the proofs 
placed before him. Understand me, it is no show-place we are going to, 
but I will guarantee you a cordial reception.” 

“ But is it not too late to call to-night?” 

“On the contrary, this is their ball night.” 

“But I am not in evening dress.” 

‘‘Nor am I, but that does not matter, as it is only a ball for the 
patients.” 

“For the convict lunatics?” I inquired, somewhat puzzled. 

“Yes, for the convict lunatics. Once a week the doctor gives them a 
ball. It is the greatest treat the poor creatures have.” 

“ But is it not a rather dangerous thing to allow a number of convict 
lunatics to assemble together? They certainly might do immense mis- 
chief if any sudden impulse seized them.” 
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My friend laughed. “So far from there being any danger of a dis- 
turbance, I am persuaded you will admit you never saw a more well- 
behaved or orderly assembly in your life. This,” said he, pointing to a 
neat little cottage, “is the commencement of the asylum.” 

“But that house appears very small,” I remarked. 

“That is only the commencement of the buildings, for there are many. 
In fact, the Fisherton Asylum is like a village. It comprises many houses, 
some very large, and almost all larger than the oneI pointed to. They are 
separated by high walls, so that the patients may be divided according 
to their cases and the accommodation they require ; for there are others 
than convicts here, remember, though of course separated from them. 
They are, however, allowed to attend the balls if they are so disposed, and 
if they are sufficiently recovered to be allowed to be present.” 

As he said this we arrived at the entrance gates of a very handsome 
house, without a single attribute of the lunatic asylum in its appear- 
ance. It more resembled a remarkably handsome villa than anything else, 
and the beautifully arranged grounds favoured the illusion. We were 
ushered into a parlour, where we remained while the principal—Dr. Lush 
—was sent for. In a few minutes he arrived, and received us with great 
cordiality. 

“T suppose,” he said, “ you have come to see our ball. It is certainly 
curious for strangers, though we do not much like their presence ; but as 
you are a friend of X we shail have pleasure in admitting you.” 

“My friend,” said X, “is a barrister.” 

“Tam very pleased to hear it. I wish gentlemen of that profession 
would visit us a little oftener than they do.” 

So saying, he led the way, and we followed him. He led us through 
the house and some gardens at the back. At first sight there did not 
appear the slightest restraint in any part of the establishment, but pre- 
sently we noticed that every door was locked immediately we had passed 
through it; with that exception, there was nothing to mark it from any 
private gentleman’s house. At last we arrived at a building one story 
high and somewhat lofty. The doctor opened the door with his patent 
key, and we found ourselves in the ball-room. It was, perhaps, sixty or 
seventy feet long, and proportionately broad. It was so lofty that the 
orchestra, which extended from one side of the building to the other, was 
built some ten feet from the floor. In it was a band composed of a dozen 
musicians in uniform. The room was lighted by gas, and was also very 
commodious. At the opposite end of the room was a piano ; and we after- 
wards found the evening’s amusements were alternately a dance and a song. 

Before the next dance commenced, I scrutinized the company. The 
men had congregated together on one side of the room, and the women 
were seated on the other. There was no conversation among them, and 
irom their behaviour they appeared more as if they were in a well- 
regulated dancing academy than in a ball-room. There was a singular 
variety in their dress, especially among the men; some being in a costume 
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that would have done credit to any society, while others appeared exceed- 
ingly poor. On inquiry I found there were among them many poor 
patients who were not criminals, while others who were, and whose 
friends were wealthy, were enabled to dress better. All the women had 
evidently made great preparations in their toilet. Many were overloaded 
with artificial flowers, most of them only paper, and of their own manu- 
facture ; these also maintained the same silence as the men. Suddenly, 
the brass band struck up for a quadrille, and the men chose their partners 
with great courtesy. As a rule they danced well; but the same gravity 
of demeanour that characterized them when still, was exhibited when 
dancing. When the dance was over, they conducted their partners to 
their seats, and again retired to their own side of the room. Presently, 
an elderly lady seated herself at the piano to accompany a gentleman in a 
song—* Jock of Hazeldean ”—which was concluded amidst much applause, 
The old lady, however, apologized to the singer for some mistake she had 
made in the actompaniment, which he, with great gallantry, declared he 
had not noticed. “It is very kind on your part to say so, doctor,” she 
said, “ but still it was very clumsy on mine.” 

The band again struck up, and this time it was for a mazurka, whic): 
was as well danced as the quadrille. I was considerably puzzled «: 
the whole scene, and I inquired of one of the assistants, what class 
patients they were who conducted themselves in so orderly a manner ? 

‘“‘ They are of all classes, sir,” he replied; “ the majority are prisoners 
for various offences—burglars, thieves, and murderers.” 

“Murderers! Are there any murderers here?” 

“ About thirty,” he answered, quietly, and without anything like aver 
sion in his tone or manner. 

After a moment’s silence, spent in a vain endeavour to realize this 
state of things, I said,— 

“ Will you have the kindness to point out a person who has committed 
a murder?” 

“ Certainly, sir. Do you see that young fellow dancing with the girl 
at the further end of the room?” pointing to a slim man, in a velveteen 
coat and trowsers, with a very pretty girl for a partner. “He was 
formerly a celeorated burglar, who went mad on solitary confinement, and 
attempted to murder the prison doctor. The girl is here for murdering 
her sister.” 

The information filled me with such horror that I almost regretted 
my visit. 

“ Are all your patients here?” i inquired. 

“Oh, not a fifth part of them. We have not in the room at present 
more than one hundred and twenty.” 

“ But are you not afraid of a disturbance ? ” 

“ Not the least, sir. The band are all trained warders, and there are 
several in the room as well. Among the women also there are several 
female warders.” 
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I waited some time longer, and heard two or three songs, and saw 
as many dances, all conducted with the greatest propriety, and then I 
proposed leaving—finding myself more shocked than amused at the 
scene. Doctor Lush, the senior physician, kindly conducted me to the 
gates. 

“ You are somewhat surprised at what you have seen?” he said. 

“Indeed I am,” I replied; “ but do you believe all those people 
are mad?” 

“ All,” said he, “and dangerously so. You doubt, perhaps, but it 
is a fact, nevertheless. You have to-night seen them on their best 
behaviour. It is wonderful, occasionally, how well they contrive to 
conceal their insanity. The doctor who sang ‘Jock of Hazeldean’ is 
a proof.” 

“Do you mean to say he is a patient?” 

“ And a most dangerous one. He was some years since confined in 
an asylum, when he was ordered to be released, as he was perfectly sane 
in the opinion of the magistrates. The next week he committed a murder. 
He suspected that a poor girl, a maid-servant, intended to poison him, and 
he killed her.” 

“ And that gentlemanly man is a murderer !” 

“He is. He is here for killing that poor girl, and it is strongly sus- 
pected he killed another.” 

“ But is not a ball a singular amusement for such people ? ” 

“ Were they sane, it certainly would be so; but remember they are 
mad, and ought not to be treated as criminals. Dancing is the only amuse- 
ment they enjoy. Sometimes we have recitations for them, sometimes a 
conjuror, and other amusements, but nothing seems to afford them such 


satisfaction as dancing. I see you are hardly convinced, but if you would 


ly like to go deeper into the subject, and will call here to-morrow, I 
will show you the whole establishment, and I think you will come to the 
conclusion there is not an individual here who ought to be trusted with 
his liberty.” 

Painful as the determination was, I resolved to accept the doctor's 
invitation. Eleven o’clock the next morning was fixed upon for our 
meeting, and I wished him farewell. 

The next day, true to my appointment, I found the doctor awaiting 
me. He first showed me the domestic offices, the food, and the different 
culinary arrangements—all of which appeared excellent. 

“We will now,” he said, “go through the male convict department. 
One thing you would oblige me by remarking, that although I have here 
under my charge some as unmitigated ruffians as the world holds, I have 
hot a pair of handcuffs, or a lock-up cell, or any instrument of punislment 
whatever, in the whole establishment.” 

“In what manner do you maintain order then? ” 

“ Principally by kindness, and a very powerful staff of warders. As 
lunatics they have not the intelligence for combination in a plot, and 
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therefore my police is far stronger than even their numbers would lead 


you to imagine.” 

“What authority do you give your warders to deal with cases of 
insubordination ? ” 

“None whatever; even if they are struck, I do not allow them to 
return the blow. There are always more than one, even in the quietest 
wards, and their power is quite sufficient to maintain order without violence, 
When I said I had no punishment, I should have stated I have one, 
When a man misconducts himself, I do not allow him to attend the balls 
for some weeks; and, absurd as it may appear, they consider it as a mark 
of degradation.” 

While he was speaking, a number of lunatic patients, perhaps a dozen, 
passed us, accompanied by a warder and a respectable-looking man with 
a spade over his shoulder. 

“‘ That is the gardener’s gang going to their work. All the vegetables 
consumed in the establishment are grown in the grounds.” 

“Ts their labour compulsory ? ” 

“ Not at all; that is to say, they are told off for the work, but if they 
object, it is not pressed.” 

“Do they receive any remuneration; at any rate those that are not 
criminals?” 

“None whatever beyond a pipe and some tobacco, when they have 
done work, and with that they are perfectly content.” 

“But is it not rather hard on those who are not criminals?” 

‘‘ Not in the least. Remember their work is very different from that 
of the day-labourer, to which the majority of them have been accustomed. 
They here work only a few hours, barely sufficient to keep them in 
health ; and so far from their considering it a hardship, they take to it most 
willingly. Talk to them and judge for yourself, you will then be able to 
decide if any of them are sane.” 

I then addressed some questions to different members of the gang, 
but alas! there was no denying the insanity of the whole. If I received 
one or two sane replies, subsequent answers were sure to be irrational. 
They seemed pleased to see the doctor, and made signs to him, which 
I thought related to myself, but I was mistaken. It was simply a 
mute «manner of asking him for a pinch of snuff, which he gave to each 
willingly. They then followed the warder to their work. 

“‘ Now,” said the doctor, “ we will visit one of the dormitories of the 
male convicts, and you would greatly oblige me by pointing out candidly 
anything to which you object or any improvement which might be made. 
And do not mind asking an explanation of anything you do not under- 
stand.” 

He then. led the way up a flight of stairs, and we entered a long 
dormitory, well ventilated and light, with the beds ranged in a row against 
the walls, opposite the windows. The room was scrupulously clean, the 
walls were whitewashed and hung with coloured prints illustrative of 
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various events in Holy Writ and in history, ancient and modern. Altogether 
the place had more the appearance of a well-regulated hospital than that of 
either a prison or a lunatic asylum. Even the windows appeared to be 
without bars, but, on investigation, I found the frames were of iron, and 
that they would only open a certain distance, not sufficient for a patient to 
escape by. 

“This,” said the doctor, “is the sleeping ward of some of the most 
violent or dangerous of the patients. You will see them presently below, 
and I think you will be surprised at the ruffianly set we have to deal with. 
They are at present in the exercise-yard and day-room.” 

“You said,” I remarked, “that if anything required explanation you 
would give it; also that you had no place for punishment. Will you tell 
me what is the meaning of that iron cage encircling one of the beds in the 
centre of the ward?” 

“ That,” said the doctor, “is the night-warder’s bed. I always insist 
on a warder sleeping in the ward, and there are others close at hand. 
When the man retires to rest he gets into that cage and locks himself in, 
that his throat may not be cut during the night.” 

We now descended into the day-room. There were in it very few 
prisoners, for the weather being fine, they had gone into the airing-ground. 
Those I saw I spoke to. The first was my friend the doctor, who had 
sung “ Jock of Hazeldean,” the evening before. He was busy writing at 
adesk, but put down his pen when he saw us, and addressed the doctor 
with much good feeling, and myself with great courtesy. To my great 
surprise he spoke most rationally of the different phases of insanity of his 
fellow-patients, what cases appeared mending, and what seemed worse. 
There was not an unreasonable word in his conversation, and had I 


- not been aware the doctor was purposely drawing him out for my in- 


struction, I should have thought they were in consultation. After the 
doctor had quitted his unfortunate professional brother, I spoke for a 
short time with a foreigner, a Polish count, who had been punished for 
swindling, and had become mad in solitary confinement. He spoke 
so rationally that no one could have thought him insane, and he placed 
in the doctor’s hands a letter, which he begged he would forward by 
post. The doctor took the letter, and we prepared to leave the room. 
As we left it we remarked a tall amiable-looking man, with a singularly 
mild expression of countenance, standing by the door; he made us 
a military salute as we passed, but said nothing, nor did the doctor 
even notice him—an omission which struck me particularly, as hitherto 
he had had a kind word for all. When we were outside the door 
and the doctor was preparing to open the gate which led into the airing- 
ground, I asked him if the physician he had spoken to was still insane, 
as his conversation appeared perfectly rational. 

“Certainly he is, and as a proof, when you speak to him of the 
murder he committed, he maintains he was perfectly justified in doing it, 
and that he is not understood. He argues on the matter insanely, and, 
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of course, it would be most dangerous, with such notions in him, to 
allow him to go at large; besides, he is not always so rational as ycu see 
him to-day.” 

“ And who was the foreigner ?” 

“Poor fellow, he is to be pitied, for circumstances came out after his 
madness had fully set in, which render it doubtful whether he was not 
insane at the time he committed the crime for which he was incarcerated. 
He obtained a quantity of valuable jewellery to make a present toa 
lady, and in payment gave a cheque on a banker with whom he had no 
account. Afterwards it was discovered he had a sum at another banker's 
sufficient to cover the amount of the cheque. By-the-by, here is his 
letter, read it.” 

“ But would it not be an act of impropriety ? ” 

“ Not at all. I see you think from his rational conversation that he is 
sane, but it is more than probable his letter will prove to you the contrary.” 

So saying, he opened it, and gave it to me to read. I was fairly 
surprised, for the letter was the most incoherent composition possible. 
Hardly one sentence in it—and it was very lengthy—had the slightest 
connection with the preceding: it was in every respect the work of a 
madman. 

“And that mild-looking man who saluted us as we went out, what 
crime has he committed ? ” 

“ He was formerly a sergeant in the army, and quartered in some 
barrack in the Isle of Wight. One night, in a fit of sudden raving mania, 
he cut the throats of his wife and five children. Did you remark I did 
not notice him? He has conducted himself badly lately, and is in 
disgrace. He is not allowed to attend the balls, which annoys him 
greatly.” 

The doctor then opened the gate, and we entered the airing-ground. 
There were at least forty prisoners in it, and several warders in uniform. 
Here there was no doubting we were in the society of madmen, and those 
of the worst description. It appeared a very Babel. As soon as we 
entered two powerful warders immediately placed themselves beside me to 


preserve me from any sudden attack. Several of the madmen advanced 
to speak with me, some in a most threatening manner. Several abused 
the doctor in the most outrageous manner; but he received their insults 


with perfect equanimity. Cthers spoke to him civilly, but in so inco- 
herent a manner as to leave no doubt of their insanity. When we 
were for a moment by ourselves the doctor said,— 

‘“‘ We have here all our worst cases, and I suppose among them are 
some of the greatest ruffians in Europe ; that is to say, they would be if 
they were not insane. If you had time you would have ample oppor- 
tunity of studying that vexed question between your profession and mine, 
whether there is such a thing as moral madness.” 

“‘Do you hold there is?” I inquired. 

“Indeed I do ; and I suspect you will have an opportunity directly of 
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judging for yourself. Do you see that tall, ill-looking fellow at the 
further end of the ground? His eye is upon us, and I suspect he will 
address you as he does every stranger he sees. Pray talk with him, 
if he gives you the opportunity.” 

As the doctor spoke, the man advanced towards us with an insolent, 
defiant look, but without a trace of insanity. When he was sufficiently 
close to speak, he asked me if I was in the magistracy, and I informed 
him I was not. 

“ Are you connected with Government, sir?” 

“ No, not in any way.” 

“ Are you acquainted with any one that is? If you are, pray stand 
my friend, for I am treated here in the most infamous manner. I am no 
more mad, sir, than you are, and yet the doctor, for his own profit, keeps 
me here.” 

“ But you know,’ 
I have no voice in the matter. The Government sent you here, and with- 
out their order you know perfectly well I cannot release you.” 

“ But you know,” said the man, “ that if you only told the truth, and 
said I was not mad, I should be allowed to go at once.” 

“ Not at all; you would only be sent to some prison. Besides, you 
have applied to the Commissioners, and they refuse to interfere in your 
behalf.” 

“ Because they go snacks with you, I believe,” said the convict. 

“ Well, then, this gentleman,” said the doctor, “is a stranger to me, 
and is connected with the law, and can doubtlessly bring forward your 
case, if he thinks proper.” 

“ Tt would be a charity if you would, sir, for you may imagine what 
a terrible thing it is for a sane man to pass his life with the horrible mad- 
men you see here.” 

“ Tell the gentleman your own case,” said the doctor, “and then he 
can judge for himself.” 

“ T will tell you everything, sir,” he said, “ and as true as the Gospel ; 
for I am not at all afraid of letting my case be known. I was formerly a 
respectable tradesman in the North of England. One day a tax-gatherer 
called on me and said he had a claim against me for twelve shillings. I 
asked him what for? He said I had been keeping a dog which I had 
made no return of, and for matter of that it was perfectly true. ‘ Well 
then,’ said he, ‘you must pay the tax for it.’ ‘I shall do nothing of the 
kind; no man ought to pay a tax for keeping a dog.’ ‘ Now be reasonable,’ 
he said, ‘and pay it, for you can; if you don’t I must summon you, and 
I do not want to do that to you or any man.’ ‘Take my advice,’ said 
I, ‘and don’t try it.’ ‘I must,’ said he, and he left me. A few days 
afterwards he called with the summons, and I took up a knife and I 
killed him.” 

“You did a very infamous action, then,” I answered, astonished at 
the fellow’s recital. “A short time since a man was hung for killing a 
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broker who seized his goods for rent, and I do not see much difference 
between his case and yours.” 

“And he really deserved it,” said the maniac; “but my summons 
was for a dog.” 

“No matter; you are bound to pay the tax for a dog as well as a 
house,” I replied, totally forgetting I was reasoning with a maniac. 

“Ts that really your opinion?” he said, getting greatly excited. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very well, I shall know you whenever I see you again, and if ever I 
get from here, I will rip you up as I did the tax-gatherer !” 

I devoutly hoped, as I turned from him, that it would be some time 
before he left the asylum. 

As we were preparing to leave the ground, the doctor remarked the 
sight before us must be a sad one for a stranger, “and yet,” said he, 
“even here kindness is occasionally appreciated. That warder,” he 
continued, pointing to a remarkably powerful man, “ is an exceedingly 
kind, good-tempered fellow, and a great favourite with the patients. 
However, some time since, one of them conceived that the warder had 
offered him some affront, and to revenge himself he concealed a piece of 
iron hoop he had found and sharpened it to a point. He then contrived, 
unseen, to fix it in a piece of wood asa handle. Taking his opportunity, 
he one day leaped upon the warder, and made a violent stab at his throat. 
Fortunately it missed the carotid artery, but inflicted a very severe flesh- 
wound. The warder controlled his temper, and did not return the blow; 
but his strength, and that of two others with him, was called out to the 
fullest in protecting the wretched maniac himself; for the other patients, 
enraged at seeing their favourite warder treated in such a manner, rushed 
on the would-be assassin, and would certainly have killed him had they 
not been prevented.” 

As we were leaving the ground, the doctor called my attention to the 
plants and flowers bordering it, which were well preserved. “I will speak 
of the care the patients take of them, presently,” he said. 

We afterwards went into several other departments for male patients, 
divided as they were with regard to the different phases of their disease, 
although none seemed so irreclaimable as the first we visited. 

“We will now,” said the doctor, “visit the women’s part of the 
asylum.” 

We entered by a back staircase into the first floor of a long building. 
The room was as scrupulously cleanly as those of the men. In it we 
found about a dozen mad women and two female warders. As we entered 
we heard one woman scolding vociferously, and on seeing her, I found it 
was the old lady who the evening before had accompanied the doctor in 
his song. She no sooner perceived me than she immediately turned her 
anger on me. She scolded me in so marked a manner, and appeared in 
so terrible a rage, that even the doctor was astonished, and asked what 
had occurred to ruffle her temper in such a manner. 
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“She noticed that gentleman,” was the answer, “ talking yesterday 
evening when she was at the piano, and that always enrages her. She 
has been angry ever since, and I think he had better go, or we shall have 
creat deal of trouble with her.”’ 
~ [ was on the point of apologizing for my rudeness, but the aspect 
of the old lady stopped me. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
furious than her countenance. She was a large powerful woman, and 
would have made a most formidable adversary, so we took the warder’s 
advice and left the room. As we descended the stairs, we met a very 
amiable, nice-looking woman, about thirty years of age, to whom tlie 
doctor spoke in a very kind manner for some moments. When she 
had passed, he informed me that the old lady had been an inmate of the 
asylum for more than five-and-twenty years. That for the first few years, 
when the treatment of insanity was not as well understood as it is at 
present, her temper was so violent, and her behaviour so dangerous, 
that it was thought necessary to keep her continually in a strait-waistcoat ; 
but afterwards they tried kindness and succeeded to a very great extent. 
She was still dangerous, but infinitely less so than formerly. 

“ And who was that mild-looking woman we met on the stairs?” I 
inquired. 

“She is the wife of a sergeant. In a fit of insanity she killed her 
sister at Kingston.” 

We now entered the airing-ground of the more dangerous of the 
female convicts. 

“T called your attention,” said the doctor, “ to the flowers and shrubs 
in the airing-ground of the dangerous male convicts, and the good 
state of preservation they were in. Now look around you, and you 
will not find a flower. We try all we can to encourage their growth, 
but it is useless, for these women destroy every one the moment it shows 
its head above the ground.” 

“To what do you attribute it? Women are generally fond of 
flowers.” 

“Tt is difficult to say: possibly to that reversion of feeling and 
natural tastes that insanity so frequently causes.” 

We now heard some one tapping at the entrance gate of the ground ; 
one of the female warders opened it, and my friend X, who had intro- 
duced me the evening before, entered. He had come to see a private 
patient, then under the care of the doctor. He inquired whether I had 
obtained much information by my visit. I told him I had been much 
interested with what I had seen, but the amount of information had 
yet to be decided on. 

“At any rate,” said X, “you must perceive there is a far greater 
aflinity between insanity and crime than is generally imagined.” 

“Granted. On that subject there is much to be learned, I admit.” 

“T go further,” said X. “I maintain that frequently there is a great 
affinity between bad temper and insanity.” 
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“You would not attempt to maintain such a theory seriously.” 

“Indeed, I would. Doctor, could you not show us a case of the 
kind?” said X, pointing to a remarkably powerful woman standing in the 
middle of the airing-ground. 

The doctor laughed. ‘“ Remember,” he said, “I pass no opinion on 
the subject. I will introduce you to the patient X alludes to, and give 
you her history afterwards.” 

So saying, we advanced to the woman, who met us in a very good- 
natured manner. Several other patients—more than one confined for 
child murder—were pointed out at the same time. When we had lefi 
the ground, the doctor asked me if I had ever read the Memoirs of « 
Prison Matron? 

I replied that I had. 

* Do you remember the case of the woman K? she is the one I 
spoke to. She is there described, and very justly, as resembling, by 
temper as well as personal strength, more a tigress than a human being. 
Whenever she flew into one of her passions, it was necessary to send for 
several male warders to control her. The whole description the prison 
matron gave of her is most graphic. Punishment seemed not to have the 
slightest effect on her, and she was totally insensible to indulgence. Her 
passage to the dark cells, in which she was frequently confined, was 
strewn with the warders’ clothing, torn in pieces from their limbs ; and 
when locked up, she generally amused herself by tearing up the flooring 
of the cell. 

At last the authorities assumed she was insane, and she was sent 
to me. Frequently, at the commencement, I admit I could find no 
insanity in her. For a few days she conducted herself very well, but 
at last she got into one of her passions. Here we have a very different 
system to that very properly pursued in prisons. We sent for three 
male warders, all powerful men, and they put her into an arm-chair, 
and then held her hands, preventing her from rising. Their manage- 
ment, cf course, was better than that of the prison warders, from their 
constant experience, and they held her immovably in the arm-chair. 
Hier powerless condition seemed to increase her passion, and she raved 
and swore at the top of her voice at the warders. Occasionally she 
would stop for a moment and regard them with intense surprise, their 
conduct was so different from what she had been accustomed to. They 
made her no threats, nor did they attempt to calm her, but quietly stood 
by her side looking at her, not only without anger, but with perfect 
indifference. She continued in her rage till she was utterly exhausted, 
and they then left her without any remark to the care of the femal 
warders. When she had recovered she seemed much ashamed, and 
evidently could not understand the reason she had neither been punished 
nor scolded. 

“ She certainly got better, but still she was a most dangerous patient. 
At last, by carefully watching her, we discovered that her attacks of 
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passion were invariably preceded by a sulking fit of two or three hours, 
threatening the while some one from whom she had received an imaginary 
affront. We then determined to treat her differently, and when we 
noticed her sulking fit coming on, we generally, with a little simple medi- 
cine, excited a slight nausea, and continued it long enough to let the time 
for the passion pass over; and now she is tolerably quiet, still she 
wants watching.” 

We now entered the grounds of one of the houses set apart for pri- 
vate patients, in which resided the one X was interested in. The 
house was furnished not only with comfort, but with a certain degree of 
Juxury. In the parlour a remarkably neat-looking servant-girl was laying 
the cloth for lunch. On leaving it I remarked to the doctor that he 
was fortunate in getting so nice a girl to reside as servant in a lunatic 
asylum. “She is a prisoner,” he replied, “and is confined here for 
murdering her infant. Her case, however, was a very sad one, and 
excited public sympathy greatly at the time it happened. She was 
undoubtedly insane from desperation at the moment she committed the 
deed.” 

“ But do not these murderers when they recover their senses repent of 
the crimes they have committed ? ” 

“Never. It is a singular fact, and in my opinion, a very beautiful 
one, in which nature seems to draw a line between crime and mis- 
fortune. I never met with a case in which a genuine repentance was 
visible in a person who had when in a fit of insanity killed another. You 
remember, perhaps, the case of Celestina Sommers, who murdered her 
daughter in a most cruel manner? She died here a few months after- 
wards quite mad. She appeared naturally a very mild woman, and was 
evidently genuinely sorry if she offended any one; but she never appeared 
to show the slightest sorrow for the murder of her daughter. A more 
singular case still is the man you see working with the gardener. In a 
fit of raving insanity he murdered a woman. There was no doubt about 
his case, and the jury on that ground unhesitatingly acquitted him. He 
continued insane for some months afterwards, and then recovered his 
senses as quickly as he had lost them. When informed of the crime he 
had committed he appeared greatly surprised. He is very religious, and 
attempted to repent, but was not able to succeed. He still wishes he may 
have the power, and does all he can to obtain repentance by reasoning on 
the subject, but without avail. He will not allow himself the slightest 
indulgence, and refuses to attend the balls. Another circumstance you 


may also note in this singular insensibility to their own crimes is this, 
that the same kind of crime committed by another they hold in genuine 
horror. By way of amusing them last winter I engaged a man to give 
them some dramatic recitations. The performer incautiously read the 
murder scene from Hamlet. It excited the greatest interest in the whole 
audience, especially those committed for murder, and they expressed their 
horror in a most marked manner. But the one who, perhaps, showed the 
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strongest detestation of the deed was himself confined for cutting off his 
doctor’s head and kicking it about the garden.” 

The doctor now opened the door of a very handsome chapel, and 
pointed out the different arrangements. To my inquiries what was the 
behaviour of the insane in church, and what was the effect of religion on 
their minds, he replied that religious observances evidently had a great 
effect upon them, and that the behaviour even of the most ruffianly was 
in general excellent. 

I now prepared to take leave of the doctor, but he insisted on 
conducting me to the entrance door. In the garden, on our way, we met 
a remarkably handsome gentlemanly-looking man. He immediately 
advanced to the doctor— 

“T have been waiting to see you; ” he said, “ I want to bid you good-by, 
and thank you for your kindness to me.” 

“ And you feel yourself quite well?” 

“Quite. I have no fear of a relapse whatever.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “I do not want to see you as a patient again; 
in any other capacity it will always give me pleasure.” 

When we were out of ear-shot, I said to the doctor— 

“Of course you do not allow him to go on his own judgment?” 

“Indeed I do,” said the doctor. ‘He suffers from dipsomania, or 
thirst madness, and when he feels the fit coming on he requests permis- 
sion to reside here till it is over. For many months, in all probability, it 
will not return.” 

“‘ But what good can you do him here?” 

“We can keep him from obtaining spirits, however earnestly he 
may beg for them. Tell me, now, are you lawyers quite right in main- 
taining that drinking increases the magnitude of a crime instead of 
diminishing it?” 

Without answering the question, I took leave of the worthy doctor. 
Possibly I acquired but little scientific information by my visit, but 
I conscientiously came to the conclusion that every male prisoner | 
had seen was properly deprived of his liberty, and that the taunt 
incessantly cast upon the Government for its morbid sympathy with 

riminals is unjust. 
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I.—Tue DILIGENCE. 


PeLaco is situated fourteen miles east of Florence, five miles north of 
Valombrosa. It is built up the side of a hill, on the shore of the torrent 
Vicano. It is an ancient little town, and possesses records as far back as 
1089. It was the birthplace of Lorenzo Ghiberti. So far I follow the 
guide-books, but I will now close them and add that “ Aurora Leigh” 
lived with her father in the mountains above Pelago, and that it was at 
Pelago that Nanni and his father stopped to dine on their way to 
Florence, as we find it related in Marietta. 

For all these reasons, Pelago in itself is an interesting spot to make a 
halt in; and besides these, it is the high-road to Valombrosa. 

Travellers to Valombrosa usually go by train to Pontassieve, and then 
drive or walk the four miles to Pelago; but there is also a diligence, which 
runs direct from Florence to Pelago. Although it adds two hours and a 
half to the journey, to those who wish to see the country and to become 
acquainted with the natives, I recommend the diligence. I went to Pelago 
by it, and enjoyed my franc’s-worth much. 

If you turn out of the Via Calzajoli into the Corso, any week-day 
but Thursday, you will see in a small dirty courtyard, opposite the church 
of the Madonna de’ Ricci, signs of great hurry and confusion: ostlers 
shouldering each other; fussy priests picking their way, with broad flap- 
ping hats and clean-cut legs, over obstructions of all kinds; contadini 
with bundles; smart ladies’-maids, fan in hand; infirm old women with 
baskets: all talking at once to a tall gorilla of a man who is packing 
a lumbering old vehicle. This vehicle—an omnibus with a small coupé in 
front—is the diligence to Pelago. 

Among the bystanders there is the usual abundance of rapid gesticu- 
lation, loud swearing, and passionate exclamation belonging to the occa- 
sion; but, as usual, the business in hand is not advanced by it. It is 
invariably half an hour after its advertised time of departure that the 
two wiry horses are brought out, fastened to the shafts with the most 
complete disregard of correctness as to harness and appointments, the 
long whip cracked, and the machine fairly put under way. Friends of the 
travellers flock round it, and cling to it to the last. Anglo-Saxons would 
undertake a journey to the antipodes with far less of the pomp and para- 
phernalia of farewell. Heads are put out of the windows of the diligence, 
hands waved, and last messages given to those that remain. 

“Tell Beppe not to forget the speziale owes us forty-seven centesimi.” 
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‘* Be sure that La Lena brings back that iron she borrowed.” “ Antonio! 
(to the coachman), “ tell Gesualda her daughter Colomba is out of the hos- 
pital.” “ men where is my basket?” ‘Antonio! that crockery at 
top will slip over.” ‘Antonio! tell the old man at Diaceto that Carolina 
has a good place; and tell the Gobbina that her spectacles are not yet 
mended.” Antonio gud, Antonio ld, he is more invoked than Figaro, and 
Antonio is ubiquitous, waves a hundred arms, vibrates a hundred tongues, 
and puts on a legion of smiles. Suddenly he gets angry, and vociferates 
terrible oaths—‘ Santa corpo della Madonna! leave those things alone.” 
“Yes, I hear; Dio buono! I wish I were deaf!” then subsides as 
suddenly, and nods, and grins, and shrugs his shoulders, and utters 


quaint ejaculations, and pats down an obstreperous crinoline, or insi- 
nuates some three-cornered bundle under a seat, and at last turns out 
of the yard, with a sigh of relief, and goes down the street towards the 
Porta Sta. Croce. 

The road runs parallel with the river, crossing and recrossing 


intervals the railroad. The country on each side is somewhat flat, dotted 


here and there with villas, and looks more comfortable and fertile than 
picturesque. After Pontassieve, it changes, the hills are loftier and 
barer ; there is a sudden aridity in parts of the soil, which shows signs 
volcanic changes, and there are occasional groups of chestnuts and oaks 
instead of olives and vines. 

The road is steep, and we crawl up heavily and monotonously. A 
few yards beyond Pontassieve, an additional horse is added to our team. 
Like that of the other two, his tail is coiled so tightly round and round 
that I cannot help thinking that the activity of the hinder legs must be 
seriously impeded by it. The widely aaad undulations on each side 
have now closed quite round us, but sometimes a break gives us a glimpse 
of the vales beneath. There, low olive orchards are shining with that 
silvery tint which is at once so delicate and so peculiar, and which makes 
one long to pass one’s hands over their soft fluffiness. But near us, the 
green is of a northern hue. On the loftier mountains are great stretches 
of the darkest verdure: solid masses of woods, defined on the tawny 
bareness of the meadows about them so cB that one soon learns to 
understand the Italian phrase “ macchie” as applied to forests — huge 
umbrageous stains on the landscape. 

The heat on the particular ra: I went to Pelago was intense.. The 


” 


diligence was overflowing, for the next day was the festa of the Pelagian 
tutelary saint. The thermometer was 88° Fahrenheit; but this had 
no effect on the loquacity of the passengers. Genuine Italians cannot 
be left together for four hours, without talking to each other with the 
most perfect frankness. They were of very different social positions, 
but were all on a footing of entire intimacy at once. 

The person seated on the right-hand corner, nearest to me (I was in the 
coupé, and as the partition was open, I cbasinnd cognizance of my neigh- 
bours through every sense—eyes, ears, and nose), was a comfortable- 
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looking middle-aged woman. She was flounced and feathered, and 
rather pretty. She had round rosy cheeks, sharp but good-humoured 
black eyes, and an impertinent little nose, somewhat disfigured by taking 
snuff. She was talkative, and oracular, and vulgar. Individuals in 
Italy may be exceptionally vulgar, from some want of balance in their 
own minds ; but as in no country there is less pretension or affectation, 
as a general rule in no country is there less vulgarity than in Italy. She 
was going to Pelago to see her baby. She had heard from its balia 
(wet-nurse) that it was ill. 

By her side was a poor woman with a boy on her knee. She had 
taken him to Florence to consult a famous surgeon. The boy was lame. 
How tired and sad she looked, and how dazzled and bewildered seemed 
the boy! Florence, after Pelago, must have been to him like a vision 
of the Arabian Nights. Then came an old woman. Her red hand- 
kerchief was drawn over her head like a hood, and she sate all the time 
with hér hands clasped, and her lips moving, as if she were reciting 
her prayers. 

Next to her, a haggard-looking creature held a swaddled infant to a 
bosom which must have been exhausted, to judge from the unsatisfied 
cries of the baby. 

Then sate a respectably dressed man with a keen, intelligent face. 
He was a mechanic, he told us, and had been taking some money to the 
savings’-bank in Florence. Opposite was a handsome girl. Her hair 
was beautifully arranged, and she wore her pearl vezzo, or necklace, but 
looked too sleepy and stupid to be attractive. 

Next to her—and the only one whom the heat seemed utterly to over- 
come—was an enormously fat woman. She wore the broad-leafed 
Leghorn hat, but was otherwise well dressed, as became her position as 
the wife of a fattore (farmer). She entirely verified the Tuscan proverb, 
“Grassa come una fattoressa.” Her slanting bosom supported five or six 
rows of coral beads, and her fat hands, with a number of savage, Otaheitan- 


looking rings, were crossed on a protuberance as remarkable as her bosom. 


Seen sideways, her figure was a fac-simile of the letter B. 

Beside her was a careworn-looking servant, who was going to sce 
her old mother at Pelago. 

Then came a priest. There was a good deal of the self-satisfied 
stolidity of expression of a Don Abbondio in his face, but it was combined 
with more good-nature. His forehead, however, was ploughed with deep 
lines, and his eyes were sunk and dim. In spite of the placidity of his 
present appearance, I fancied I could detect that at some past period 
there had been a great strain on the poor heart or the feeble mind. 

His niece sate on the other side of him. She was a woman about 
forty, with a serious but pleasant face, and an air of greater refinement 
than any one else in the vehicle. 

All these persons spoke together and at once on the most various 
topics, the weather, the theatres, the badness of everything in Florence 
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since the departure of JJ Babbo (the Grand Duke), &c. &e. The priest 
was quite eloquent on the dearness of bread and cotton ; the war in 
those countries lassi might explain the scarcity of cotton; but how 
could it be made answerable for the high price of bread? Besides, 
everything was so bad, so deteriorated: the bread was bran, the wine 
water, the cotton mere rag. The old woman in the red handkerchief 
interrupted her litanies and shook her head with unction at the end of 
each sentence his reverence spoke, and there was a general chorus of 
discontent at the present state of things, in which all but the mechanic 
joined. He made an effort to reason with them: he appeared to have 
some dim notions as to political economy and the relations of supply and 
demand, but he was out-talked and over-talked by the others. From the 
hardness of the times, they passed on to the long drought, and to the 
unhealthiness of the weather. An extraordinary number of deaths, it 
was said, had lately taken place in Florence. The priest’s niece here 
spoke with authority. She and her uncle had been visiting a brother of 
his, who had lately been very ill. Italians attribute all illness to “ wmori” 
or “ febbre.” These are the Scylla and Charybdis, to one of which every 
human life must inevitably fall a prey. Woe to the poor wretch who 
acknowledges he is a little feverish. The indisposition, however slig 

is stigmatized as a fever at once. It is a febbre terzana, quartana, perni- 
ciosa, tifoida, a mal acuto or a mal maligno, and he is phlebotomized 


accordingly. If he should complain of illness without fever, then the 


“umort” are in fault. It is an incalorimento, a scioglimento, a mesco- 


lanza, or a rimescolamento of them, and the treatment is yet worse, 
starvation and suffocation being sternly insisted upon. The priest's 
brother had suffered from an incalorimento, and had been at the point of 
death, but was better. ‘Poor man,” said the compassionate niece, “ how 
ill he was! even now he is as thin as a knitting-pin, and yet he is fifteen 
years younger than he is,"—a backward motion of her thumb designating 
the he she meant. 

From illness the talk veered to death, and from death, by a natural 
consequence, to the consolations of religion, and to religion itself. 

Hitherto the sound of tongues had been fast and furious, and general; 
but now the vulgar little woman monopolized it. Her black eyes twinkled 
and sparkled. She was evidently a strong-minded woman. 

“ Ma dica Lei, Sor Priore, why do they try to deceive us, and make 
fools of us, as if we were poor naked savages” (she stroked down her 
crinoline with an air as if she thought so final an expression of civilization 
ought to have shielded her, at least, from such attempts), “ with their 
bleeding Madonnas and crying saints? ” 

The old man looked aghast at this unexpected attack. She gave him 
no time to answer. Her tongue was loosed with a vengeance, and darted 
here and there, serpent-like, over saints, and miracles, and conversions, 
in the very spirit of materialism. But I saw that she was not sincere 
in this manifestation. It was a mere piece of vanity, to show off her 
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shrewdness, blended with a spice of childish malice at the idea of puzzling 
a Priore. 

The poor man’s spectacles had been quietly reposing in the middle of 
his forehead, but he drew them down somewhat hastily to look at his 
assailant. He seemed almost submerged beneath her cataract of words, 
but he managed to murmur, in a meek complaining voice: “ These things 
must be looked upon with the eyes of faith; they are meant to rouse 
en as 

“ But if they are not true?” she screamed, like a relentless, vivacious 
parrot. 

“Tt zs true,” he said beseechingly, “that the Santissima Madonna’s 
heart bleeds for your sins and impenitence; that the saints weep over 
them; but you will not believe unless you see—there is so little faith 
in these days—and so the Holy Church appeals to your senses, through 
these symbols.” 

“ But if they are not true—and I see they are not true—how will they 
make me believe? My husband took me to Forli the other day, and 
a priest showed me a Madonna who shut her eyes, but I saw him 
touch it.” 

The old woman near her made the sign of the cross, but did not look 
up, and proceeded with her devotions. The priest looked pained, and his 
niece tried to change the conversation. It was in vain; the hard little 
woman went on laughing and talking, and eight pairs of eyes were eagerly 
turned from one to the other of the interlocutors, wondering what would 
come next, and how such attacks could be parried. The old man fidgeted 
on his seat, till the drops of perspiration stood on his brow. He took 
snuff vehemently, and felt that much was expected from him. He 


appeared to be ransacking his brain for some great gun of an argument, 
by which to silence his foe. Suddenly, a light came to his eye, a smile to 
his mouth, and I could see that, in the rusty arsenal of a brain long 
disused to theological controversy, he had hit on what he considered a 
sledge-hammer reply. The woman had gone on chattering, but paused 


as she saw he was going to speak. The priest settled himself and gave a 
flourish of his arm. 
“We are told,” he said, “ that Dionysius the Tyrant 
“But, Sor Priore,” interrupted the incorrigible little woman, un- 
mindful of the awed expression in the eight pairs of eyes, “ was he a 


” 


Christian ? ” 

“Dionysius the Tyrant,” repeated the priest. 

“Ma! Scusa, was he a saint?” 

Again the old man resumed, but more nervously, “ Dionysius 

“ Ah,” said the round little infidel, drawing a long breath, and thrust- 
ing her head through the window behind her, “ there is Nina, and—who 
would have thought it ?—Novena and Maria!” 

On the bank, at the side of the road, stood two little girls and a 


” 


servant. 
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“ How are you, and how is the baby?” 

They nodded. 

“Well?” 

“ie.” 

“T came because you said he had fever every night last week, and, to 
say the truth, the civetta (screech-owl) cried under my window for three 
nights without stopping. Is the baby out?” 

“ Ché !” said the girls, with no little contempt. 

I rejoiced to see, by the tone in which that “ Ché! ” was uttered, that 
our little termagant was not an oracle everywhere, and the allusion to the 
screech-owl proved to me, that, if incredulous, she was also superstitious ; 
no uncommon combination in Italy. 

When she sat down again, she began haranguing us volubly about her 
domestic affairs, and the thread of her former: discourse was for ever 
broken. She may not have considered herself worsted in the argument, 
but her audience certainly thought she was, and that the diversion she 
made to speak to the girls in the road was only a feint to cover a defeat, 
The great gun had been merely presented, and yet, in their opinion, it 
had done execution, for she had not answered it. The eight pairs of eyes 
were turned congratulatingly on the Priore. He, poor man, wiped his 
forehead, and took off his spectacles. The servant who sat on one side of 
him exchanged a look, behind his back, with his niece. The look 
The niece bridled a little, nodded 


” 


evidently meant, “ He floored her. 
her head gravely, and said, “ Of course, he knows all about it; he knows 
a great deal; he was educated at Padua.” At that there was a general 
nodding of heads, and all were convinced. Padua! What a tower of 
strength there is still to Italians in that name. Padova la dotta, how has 
its reputation survived reformation and revolution, heresy and progress, 
anarchy and tyranny, and all other ephemeral fames and changes ! 

By this time we had reached the loftiest part of the road. Pelago was 
below us, clinging to its rock, amid its curve of hills. The road now 


wound slowly down. Antonio was walking beside his horses, exchanging 


greetings with the passers-by. Every now and then some cf the inside 
passengers got out, and exchanged cordial farewells with their late 
companions. 

At last we turned a sharp corner, beside the light columns of a chapel 


i 


portico, and there, in the moonlight, was the inn. A score, at least, of 
persons were assembled there, waiting for the diligence, and for Antonio. 
A 


“ Antonio, have you got a letter for me? “Did you pay that 


bill?” “Where are my cups and saucers?” “ What did my husband 
say to you for me?” &, At last all the passengers are handed out, 
and Antonio’s wife comes out of the inn, and asks if the sienori would 


like to rest. 
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I].—TuHe INNKEEPER’S FAMIny. 


Tue inn at Pelago is at the entrance of the town. The house consists of 
the ground floor and two stories above it. The street-door divides the 
lower part of the house. On the right are the stables and coach-house ; 
on the left the kitchen, wash-house, larder, &. The floor above is 
reserved for guests, the second floor for the family. The staircase is 
in the centre of the house. 

There is a rickety signboard waving in front of the staircase window, 
on which is printed on both sides,— 

Hotel di Bon Ceéur et 

Cheyaux pour Valombrosa, 
The cabalistic accents are copied accurately. They are very mys- 
terious, and give a portentous Hebraic look to the frivolity of the French 
words. 

There are no luxuries, and scarcely any comforts in this inn, but 
there is a primitive simplicity about the host and hostess which makes 
one feel as if one was receiving hospitality from them and not service 
rendered for hire. 

Opposite the windows the view is green and picturesque. Orchards 
slope up the hills on both sides. The road in front is bordered by a 
low parapet wall, and is raised like a causeway between the undulations 
of the hills. Beyond it the nearest hill breaks down with a slanting 
abrupt line to the valley. It is darkly wooded from top to base, and 
forms a bold foreground to the more shadowy ranges beyond. At the 
back the hills are loftier, and curve round.. They hold the little town as 
inacup. ‘The resemblance is the closer from the narrow, irregular white 
paths down the sides of these hills, which look as purposeless as streaks 
of dried milk on the edge or inside of acup. Far below a rocky stream 
knots itself round the village in manifold twists like a snake. We catch 
aglimpse of the bright scales through the olives and vines; there is a 
momentary flash and foam, and then it is hidden, to reappear suddenly 
where least expected, a silvery and condensed fall. 

The wealthiest inhabitant of Pelago may be, as I am told, the 
druggist; but of one thing I am sure—the most important person 
here is Antonio. He and his brother Luigi keep the inn; the dili- 
gence belongs to them, and the horses which take you to Valombrosa 
are theirs. 

Luigi Chelazzi, commonly called Gigi, is the magistrate of the place. 
He is a tall, grim, lame man, worn and stern-looking. He evidently 


takes life hardly: he works, eats, smokes, in a wordless, defiant manner. 
He is a widower, with two sons and a pretty little pale rosebud of a 
daughter. 

Antonio is a coarse black-haired caricature of Michel Angelo. He 
has the same type of face, the same power of jaw, and the same grim 


23—2 
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humour in the eyes. He has a rich soft voice, and a coaxing, caressing 
manner. Tis life is as full of toil as Gigi’s, but his intense sense of the 
ridiculous tempers the hardness of it. He sees existence as a comedy, 
Gigi asa tragedy. He can neither read nor write, but his shrewdness, 
his memory, his quick wit, make him the factotum of the place. . 

The brothers have made money, but this makes no difference in 
their mode of life. They are as frugal, not to say penurious, as if 
they had not a farthing in the world. But it is one of the peculiarities 
of Italian character that this simplicity of life, such as our poorest 
drudges would disdain, is united to manners which would become 
any rank. 

Antonio and Gigi are at their ease anywhere and everywhere ; 
and all the neighbouring proprietors treat the brothers on terms of perfect 
equality. Antonio cracks his jokes with them, and Gigi’s tight- book d 
mouth opens to utter his favourite monosyllable “ Ché !” (his one expres- 
sion of doubt, ridicule, encouragement, negation,) in answer to their long- 
winded remarks, with precisely as much familiarity as with the contadini 
or tradespeople who frequent their house. 

There is a café at Pelago, but its custom is of the meagrest description. 
In the large dark room, half kitchen, half houseplace, of the Locanda 
del Buon Cuore, one may see at supper-time an assemblage of most of 
the inhabitants of the place. 

Pelago has, of course, its old blind woman, its witch, its idiot, its 
Quilp (as deformed and wicked as his prototype), and all these persons, 
mingled with travellers, farmers, peasants, shopkeepers, usually assemble 
at the supper hour, either as guests or lookers-on. 

Argenta, Antonio’s wife, is the landlady. She is eminently a woman 
of one idea, Fortunately that idea is work—endless, ceaseless, per- 
petual work. She goes on as if she were wound up. Were she to pause 
one moment it would all be over with her. Life has been incessant toil 
to her from her cradle, and so it will go on, till “ the spinning is all done.” 
But in spite of this ox-like tendency to continual plodding, there is an air 
of nervous sensibility and tremulous exhaustion in poor Argenta’s dark 
face, which looks as if the stout frame was almost overwrought. She 
does not seem aware of it, however, but goes on without turning to the 
right or to the left. Complaint is unknown to her. Envy of idler, 
happier fates has never entered her mind. Nothing would surprise her 
more than to think she was an object of pity. Her dress is of the 
dingiest description, and her only notion of making a toilette is grabbing 
at her pearl necklace and hanging it round her skinny and, truth to tell, 
unwashed throat. 

Gigi’s two sons are pretty lads. The youngest somewhat of the 
“gamin” species, the elder a clever, sharp fellow, whose duty and 
pleasure are fortunately one and the same—continual occupation in the 
stable and with the horses. 

But the line of poctry in this house of prose is Elmira, Gigi’s 
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daughter. She is a slight, delicate girl of seventeen. She reminds me of 


Victor Hugo’s verses :— 
Elle etait pale ect pourtant rose, 
Petite, avec de longs cheveux,— 


and she is as gentle as the heroine of that poem. Her red lips are always 
smiling. Life is so pleasant to her, she is so delighted with every one, 
and every one is so delighted with her, that it is all one perpetual holiday. 
She runs up and down stairs with dainty little steps, bubbling all over 
with smiles and innocent laughter. These smiles are her quota to the 
work of the house. She nominally waits on the visitors, but it is ina very 
desultory, superficial way. Every one understands instinctively that 
Elmira is to be exempted from work. Her father worships her, and it 
is very touching to see how he waits on her and takes care of her, in his 
rugged, mute way. 

But if Elmira is the idol of her futher, Giuseppe, Argenta and 
Antonio’s only child, is even more cherished. ‘The son of the innkeeper 
and his wife is being educated as a priest. He has just returned from 
the seminary at Fiesole for the vacation. He is a good-looking youth 
about eighteen. He is frank, intelligent, and gentle. Giuseppe is a 
gentleman according to the most fastidious interpretation of the word, and 
well educated according to the most approved priestly fashion. He has 
been taught a little history, geography, mathematics, a good deal of poetry, 
oratorical literature, and music. He has his father’s beautifwl voice, and 
sings and reads out loud with much feeling and taste. Next term, he 
tells me, he is to study metaphysics and philosophy. He knows the names 
of the German metaphysicians, and says that he expects to find Kant and 
Fichte ‘teste secche,” but that it is necessary to know something of 
them to disprove their arguments. His mother a drudge, his father a 
facchino, this lad’s appearance and tastes are exquisitely artistic and 
refined, His greatest pleasures are poetry and music. He sits at a small 
corner table in the kitchen with his beloved Dante, Tasso, Manzoni, «c., 
quite separate from the world around him,. and yet as docile and affec- 
tionate to his parents as if he could partake in their pursuits or share 
their tastes. 

His mother adores him. However late may be the hour at night, 
although she has been up since three a.m., has cooked a dozen dinners, 
and attended to a dozen guests, she will not go to bed till she has pre- 
pared his clean white soles for his black stockings, brushed his clothes, 
and ironed his little flat white collar for the next day. She will allow 
no one else to do these things for him. She saves up coppers for his 
cigars. “ Poveretto!” she said to me, “ smoking is his only viziarello.” (I 
thought that word “ viziarello”—dear little vice—charming). She is now 
moving heaven and earth to get him a piano. ‘Tradition says there is a 
kettledrum of an instrument in one of the neighbouring villas. It belongs 
to an old lady of eighty, a friend and patroness of Argenta’s, and I feel 
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sure that after an immense deal of trouble and diplomacy she will achieve 
her object. She will borrow this piano for Beppe.* 

A romantic Protestant world, of course, fears that juxtaposition and 
cousinship might produce some feelings of a dangerous kind between 
YAbbatino Giuseppe and the pretty Elmira, Nothing of the kind. They 
sing together and talk together. She listens with a graceful air of wonder 
and a total absence of comprehension, as he reads aloud, with his beautiful 
vibrating voice, passages from his favourite poets. “ Tient,” she says, 
che belle parole!” but, evidently, only the sounds reach her, and she is as 
removed from him as the meaning of those sounds is from her. To 
simple hearts like hers and his, the lawless instincts which revolt against 
recognized claims and cause life’s tragedies are unknown. To her, he 
is a buontssimo ragazzo, and she may feel a touch of pride that he is 
so clever and that he is to be a priest, but nothing more. These two will 
quietly tread in the paths marked out for them. He will be a priest, 
and probably become known as a preacher; she will marry one of her 
numerous admirers (their name is legion), and her husband and chil- 
dren, and she herself, will have a great regard and respect for her cousin 
the Priore, and they will all be very comfortable and not the least 
Radcliffean. But the Italians of real life are about as different from 
the conventional old-fashioned notions of them as a real horse from 
an heraldic unicorn ! 


IIlI.—Tue Farr. 


Who says the age of fairs is past? Twice in the year is the monotony 
of life at Pelago diversified by a fair, and during that time the lonely 
little town is as crowded as Tottenham-court Road on Saturday night! 
These fairs are held, one on the 24th of August, the other on the 11th of 
November. I was present at one on the 24th of August. 

All the previous week great preparations had been made in the Hotel 
du Bon Ceur. On Saturday the 22nd a cook arrived from Florence. 
On Sunday sixty chickens, one hundred pigeons, enormous quantities of 
tripe, beef, veal, zampa (salted leg of beef), and huge caldrons of soup, 
were cooked. The whole household was in a state of diligent commo- 
tion, and no one thought of going to bed. Even Elmira was seen at some 
appallingly early hour on Monday morning flicking about a duster as if 
she were very laborious indeed. 

On Sunday evening and night, carts rolled in without intermission ; 
casting forth on the pavement opposite the inn, loads of water-melons, 
which were then piled up pyramidally under the low parapet wall, 
others depositing their multifarious contents—linendrapery, jewellery, 
earthenware, &c.—farther up. Booths arose as if by magic on each side 








* T have since learned that she has donc it, 
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of the narrow street, and round the piazza; and on Monday morning all 
was in order. : 

At the entrance of the town, in a large field, midway up the hill, 
overlooking the road, cattle were driven 3 in and fastened; and here, from 
early dawn, the more serious business of the fair was transacted. There 
was a crowded assemblage of contadini, fultori, sensali (peasants, farmers, 
agents), selling, purchasing, examining, bargaining. The poor animals 
looked as if they were suffering martyrdom. Large fat oxen were there, 
with patient sleepy eyes, mild heifers looking round with gentle wonder, 
calves with soft innocent faces, and frisky foals playing about their 
mothers, and beguiling the time by shamelessly satisfying their infantine 
cravings. For eight long hours were the two-legged and four-legged 
animals placed in that most antagonistic of positions towards each other, 
that of buying and to be bought, before the field was somewhat cleared 
and the business partially ec welnde d. 

Meanwhile the piazza and the space opposite the hotel were thronged. 
Noisy children, he babies, peasants in their best clothes, girls laced 
so tightly that they bulged out of their bodices like pouter-pigeons, their 
hair beautifully arranged, some with the large flapping Leghorn, some 
wearing the tiny Aspromonte hat, but all with fans and lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs—blocked up the thoroughfare. Sometimes a girl and her 
betrothed passed on together, both looking very shy and shamefaced ; 


boy pushing the girl up to a booth, that she might choose some 
present, the girl as coquettish and bashfal as ice usually are on such 


occasions. All happy, amused, and orderly. 

About noon a cart suddenly appears ecreepiig down the road. It 
draws up below the windows of the inn, and the horse is taken out. Both 
horse and cart are bedizened with particoloured feathers, and knots and 
tassels; but the horse, in spite of its adornments, is a sorry beast, and 
the cart, though newly painted and polished up, is a rickety affair. A well- 
dressed man jumps on it and moves about as ona platform. He begins 
to arrange and display the contents of the cart. It is a complete pharma- 
copeia, a bristling arsenal of remedies. The man rubs his hands, rings 
a lively-sounding bell, and harangues the crowd. He is all animation. 
He sways right and left.. He gesticulates wildly. He is more active 
than a harlequin, and more persuasive than a spirit medium. He is 
inspired by pure benevolence ; he wants to cure all who are ill, to con- 
firm the health of those who are well. His theories are homeopathic, 
his practice allopathic. A frightened-looking woman is pushed towards 
him, and in a trice he has whipped out a lancet, has bandaged up her 
arm, and bleeds her then and there ; the group of auditors close round, 
and the woman is seen no more. He then takes out a large bottle of 
water, in which float some of the infinitesimal “ hundreds and thousands ”’ 
so dear to childhood. ‘ Look,” he says, “five of these ‘palline’ in a 
spoonful of water will cure your rheumatism, Gianni. I have others for 
Virginia’s cough. Bring me a bottle of water and I will put six of these 
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‘palline’ in it, and your child will be cured, Maria. She must take a 
spoonful four times a-day—remember four inee—wed you will sce the 
blessed ‘ angiolina’ will be saved.” 

“ Sara,” said a dark-browed sceptic, with the invincible, yet indefinable 
doubt which that word can be made to express. 

I wish Icould have photographed the group around the cart; the open- 
mouthed wonder, the eager belief, the stolid antagonism, the simple curiosity 
which were displayed in the faces around. An Italian countenance is as 
broad and uncontrolled in its expressiveness as an animal's. ‘The effect 
is marvellous, and is the seerct of their picturesqueness. 

From the audience I turned to the speaker. The charlatan’s face was 
a type of that of his class. He had long thin features, and a round fore- 
head with the veins swelling tight over it. It was vulpine, and yet bull- 
like. There was great ferocity about the jaw, and strength in the thick 
massive throat. His -estless eyes seemed to have a double power of sight. 
They perceived objects before ‘them, and, besides that perception, saw the 
capability of such objects to be gulled, deceived, and made use of. The 
ironical humour with which he praised, explained, and described 
salves, his ointments, his phials, his blisters—doing with his own tongue 
and gestures all that his more civilized brethren manage by monster 
placards, giant letters, mammoth advertisements—was an entertainment of 
itself, How tame would seem the rarest conjuring tricks performed by 
some quiet, well-bred prestidigitator to this exhibition! He watched his 
audience narrowly, and whenever they showed symptoms of fatigue or 
restlessness, he instantly announced something more new and startling 
still; some portentous treasure was drawn from his repertory, or son 
yet more monstrous lie was extracted from his Medea caldron. 

The male part of the community came, and stared, and listened, and 
were amused, but more as audience than as clients; but some women 
went up and whispered to him; some girls, with very downcast faces, 
— him (the wretch had boasted of the efficacy of his love- 
philtres); some pale mothers, whose babes had been what they called 
‘ stregate” “(hewitehed), appealed to him with eager and imploring trust. 
Poor little drooping babes! they were suffering from that deadliest witch- 
craft of all, want of cleanliness, air, and nourishment. For each and all 
he had his answer—a jest, a frown, a shrug. 

A little farther down, almost in a parallel line with the charlatan’s, 
was another cart. It belonged to a dentist. In vain the poor man made 
passionate appeals to the passers-by; he was locked at, listened to, but 
the people passed by on the other side. Some unfortunate refractory 
children were brought to him by overbearing parents, but that was all in 
the way of custom which he received. He consoled himself by making 


many saturnine jokes on his neighbour. It was rather sanguine, I think, 
to expect that people would mar a day of pleasure by voluntarily con- 
demning themselves to such a grinding and gnashing of tecth as would 
be the consequence of his operations, 
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All this time, from nine in the morning, people were continually pass- 
ing to and from the hotel. Long tables had been spread in every available 
spot, and the whole place was swarming with guests. There was a good 
deal of loud talking and singing, but neither violence nor drunkenness, 


The crops, the weather, the taxes, were discussed; the general deteriora- 
tion of everything, from bullocks to tape, was lamented, but all with a 
certain decency and order. Antonio was in his element, slapping one on 
the shoulder, shaking hands with another, joking with a third, scolding if 
they were very long in choosing what they would order, and exasperated 
if there was a great difference between his addition of the items of their 
repast and theirs; but, after a good round sonorous oath, all was smooth 


again, and the business proceeded. 

Argenta was on her legs all day, cooking here, serving there, up and 
down, but leaving all tongue activity to her husband. Gigi was keeping 
the money. Elmira flitted in and out. Now and then I saw her among 
the booths. These were piled up with articles of the most confused and 
heterogeneous description—real pearl necklaces and the vilest imitations; 
silk dresses and the coarsest unbleached cotton; unspun wool and Man- 
chester fabrics; but there were purchasers for all. 

I am sorry to record that Elmira purchased jewellery to the value 
of sevenpence, consisting of studs, a brooch, and a breast-pin. As the 
alternoon proceeded, files of cattle went by gaily decked with tassels 
and particoloured adornments low on their wide foreheads. This was 
the sign they were sold. The poor women, who had toiled down from 
neighbouring heights, made up their bundles and slowly commenced 
their ascent. 

By nine o'clock all was quiet; the inn empty of visitors; Gigi was 
seated outside the kitchen window smoking. Within, Argenta and Anionio 
were counting the contents of a very corpulert canvas bag; and, looking 
very flushed and tired in her little white bodice and coral necklace, 
Elmira leaned out of the window, showing her fairings to some girl com- 
panions below. Beppe had been invisible the whole day, 


IV.—VALOMBROSA. 


Vatomprosa la ricca, Camaldoli la bella, Laverna la santa, are the names 
which Tuscans give to their three sanctuaries. The epithet “bella” 
is applicable to them equally ; for they are all three most beautifully 
situated, 

Antonio supplies you with horses to take you from Pelago to Valom- 
brosa. If you cannot ride, or if you belong to the category of the 
weak and infirm, he hires a “ treggia” and oxen for you. A “treggia” is 
an oblong basket drawn by two oxen, and large enough to hold two 
persons seated opposite. 

In ancient ‘Tuscan records Valombrosa is mentioned as Santa Maria 
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d’Acquiabella. Large donations from pious individuals, legacies from 
bishops, grants from monarchs, were, from the earliest period of its 
history, showered on the favoured monastery. The Countess Matilda was 
an especially munificent benefactress to it. The tradition runs, that she 
sent for the prior of Santa Maria, and asked him what she could bestow 
on him and his. He answered by asking her to permit him to add to 
the territory of the convent just as far, and no farther, as he could throw 
a stone. She consented. Upon which the stone he threw reached the 
gate of Sta. Croce, in Florence, a distance of eighteen miles. Over that 
space therefore extended at one time the jurisdiction (spiritual) and the 
property (temporal) of the monks of Valombrosa. 

This legend is on a par, as to probability, with another which I heard 
at the same time. Whenever the wind is high at night at Pelago, the 
old women say, “ There are the friars chanting their litanies.” It is be- 
lieved that at midnight the dead friars in the three holy places rise from 
their graves and chant, as they meet, their litanies to the Virgin. It isa 
ghastly idea, and yet, as the wind whistles through the pines with its 
grand sonorous voice, it does not seem an unnatural one. 

We left Pelago at six in the morning. The road is very steep. It is 
paved and winds tediously up the sides of the mountain. After you have 
ascended a little, if you turn and look back at Pelago, the little town 
assumes a most picturesque and romantic aspect. As you proceed the 
landscape is beautiful and varied. You are sometimes raised on a narrow 
causeway, with a green ravine on each side; sometimes a barren hill is 
close against you; sometimes you cross an arid plain, with bare, thunder- 
stricken trunks of trees, standing like sentinels to defend the pass, and 
sometimes you tread a low arcade, with dark trees meeting overhead. 
After a while you leave the region of chestnuts and oaks, and reach the 
pines. They stretch in closely serried files over the heights, towards 
which you are laboriously climbing, and look as stedfast and invincible 
as the mountains which they cover. 

If you are on horseback you are permitted to go through, from gate 
to gate, the grounds of the villa of Paterno. It belongs to the monastery. 
“ Tregcie” are not admitted, and are obliged to go round to the same 
point by a longer but easier road. 

One or two miserable little villages are passed, built out of the rock, 
with their scattered cottages perched at the side of quaint little waterfalls, 
looking very pictorial but very uncomfortable. Each of these tenements 
has a smear or flake of land belonging to it, where, with the most ceaseless 
labour, onions, cabbages, tomatos, and perhaps potatoes, are cultivated. 
The inhabitants eke out their slender means of subsistence by selling 
rosaries carved in olive or pine wood, or made of pale pebbles which look 
like amethysts. But, as is usual in the neighbourhood of convents, men- 
dicancy is the most common and the most productive trade. 

We had moved so leisurely that it was nine o'clock before we entered 
the paved avenue which leads to the monastery, There it rose at last 
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before us, gray and still, with its imposing gateway, its old church and 
lofty bell-tower. It stands in the middle of lawn-like meadows, and is 
girt by majestic hills and a background of noble trees. Some of these 
hills are green pasture-land to the very top; others are darkened with 
the black-green stain of pine woods. 

seside the road are two broad tanks of water, at which were kneeling, 
as we passed, three women washing. At first we were astonished at the 
neatness of their dress, their smoothly braided hair and gay-coloured 
aprons. Never out ofa French vaudeville were washerwomen so coquettish- 
looking. But the mystery was easily solved as we advanced. A long 
line of convent casements looks directly on the spot. ‘It was pure 
benevolence for the benefit of the monks. 

Ordinary guests are not received in the convent, but taken up the 
hill and delivered over to monastic hospitality at the “ foresteria” for 
women and for men. <A lay brother came out to receive our orders. 
Alas! it was a fast day, and to our entreaties for something more sub- 
stantial than eggs, he was obdurate. 

“Have you any ham?” asked one starving pilgrim. 

“ Any beef?” 

“ Any chicken?” 

“Non saprei.” This answer, which is always a vague one, assumed 

his mouth a chaotic indecision. It was not only now, but always, that 


i 

he would not, could not, might not, should not know. We were obliged to 
be content with eggs. Are the eggs of Valombrosa peculiarly nourishing? 
or what was it that so swelled out the specimen of monkish manhood 
before us? I could not help exclaiming as I looked at him, “Is all 


that vigour and redundance of life to be spent in prayers and hearing 
masses, or in this weak attempt at waiting on stranger guests?” As he 
leaned against the window, playing with his girdle and staring at us, 
could anything, I thought, be more incongruous than his dress, that 
feminine robe and cape, and his stalwart breadth of figure and length 
of limb ? 

But who can describe the woods of Valombrosa, its aromatic breezes, 
its crystal waters, the firs which crown its heights, the roses which scent 
its air ! 

We visited the Paradisino. It is a rctreat for the more devout recluses. 
It stands on a platform at the wooded top of the nearest hill, It looks far 
over the convent to the plains beyond, and, farther still, to the crowded 
ridges of the most distant Apennines, which, height over height, palely 
and more palely defined, melt at last into the transparent sky. 

It isa paradise to every sense. The state of mind which tempts worn 
and weary men to retire here for a time is quite intelligible. But the 
crror of all monastic institutions is to fence round, with permanent vows, a 
phase of mind which is essentially transitory. 

We visited all the prescribed points of view, and wandered about for 
four days, through the beautiful woods, over the dried beds of the moun- 
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tain torrents, and among the delicious long grass of the thymy meadows, 
Wild strawberries, delicate heartseases, and exquisite ferns, rewarded our 
explorings. We rarely met any of the monks. Their numbers are 
thinning fast. The monastery is heavily taxed, and though still wealthy, 
from the produce of its timber and pastures, it is far less so than it was. 
Every year there must be less motive for men to assume the monk’s 
cowl, and it is not improbable that before many years are over our heads, 
“this magnificent property,” as an auctioneer would call it, will be appro- 
priated to secular uses and speculation. 

There is a fine library in the convent, but it is rarely shown to 
strangers, anf still more rarely used. I inquired for the volume which 
contained Milton’s autograph, but it had been mislaid or lost ! 

On the evening of the fourth day, we retraced our steps towards 


Pelago. In spite of the beauty around us and our thorough enjoyment of 


it, it was with a sense of relief we turned our backs upon the monks, 
After ail, monastic institutions in these days are an anachronism. 

Pelago might be a poor, squalid, uncivilized little village, but it was 
far more congenial to human sympathies than Valombrosa. Life was in 
it. Birth gladdened it. Work sanctified it. It possessed not only a 
present in the struggles and toils of those that lived there, but there was a 
future prepared for it by the children of these strugglers and toilers. 
Where there is no future, there is no hope; where there is no hope, there 
is the eternal death. 
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Margaret Denzil’s History, 
(Annotated by her Husband.) 


ti 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tot Enp or Arntuur LAMONT. 


UT Sister Agnes was mis- 
taken. She was not going 
to cry—then nor ever again 
probably: which is the way 
of these sisters. Her voice 
trembled for a moment in- 
deed, and tears filled her 
eyes; but grasping my hands 
still harder, she smiled with 
a sad sort of amusement at 
the notion of her weeping 
any more, and the tears were 
dried up. 

“ Let us sit down,” said 
she. “I know what you 
would like—a fire and some 
tea. Well, we are not as- 
cetic enough to deny our- 
selves such indulgences as 

' these, whatever you may 
think. And you and I have so much to say to each other, that it will 
not do to talk in the cold.” 

Accordingly a fire was kindled, and the dreary sky was shut out from 
sight, and the door was carefully closed, and tea was made as they make 
it in France the beautiful, all before another word passed between us. 

Perhaps we were both glad to bustle about in a busy household way 
for a little while; it settled our ideas mto their proper places, and 
gave us to understand anew that life is not to be dealt with as if it were 
altogether an affair of romance and emotion. But these very English 
preliminaries were soon accomplished ; and then we two women sat down, 
with a considerable show of cosiness and in the light of a blazing fire, to 
talk of our men-folk lately buried in cold Crimean graves. 

“We are dying to begin,” said Sister Agnes, as she took her seat 
opposite me by the hearth, “ and yet we feel as if we shall die if we do 
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begin: isn’t that how we feel? Ah, me! And so you are my poor little 

Margaret ?” 
“And you 
“Tam your aunt. Fanny Crauford I used to be when I was of your 

age. And because I had a sprightly name I thought proper to be a 


” 


sprightly girl, you must know. But we alter—there are so many things 
to alter us; and now I am Sister Agnes, perverted to the Catholic faith 
and the tortures of the Inquisition, But you needn’t mind that: I am 
your aunt, your mother’s sister.” 

“ And what was my name—before I was married?” 
“You are married, then !—yes, I see.’ And without answering my 


question, Sister Agnes took Arthur Lamont’s portrait from the wall and 


brought it to the table where we sat. 
“ Here was one who loved you very much too, Mi: 
suppose I cannot inform you there. But shall I tell you about him first? 


1 


It was from him I learned what had become of you and where to look 
for you.” 

“ Yes, tell me how that happened, then,” I said, thinking she 
best how the story should proceed. 

“ Well, then, listen. ‘Three months ago I went to the Crimea with 
some other of our sisters: you understand for what reason. There was 
more work to be done amongst the sick and wounded than any one had 
dreamed of. Before the war as well as after, it is much the same : the, 
fighting and the victory are things quite expected and perfectly under- 
stood; but as for the thousands of poor men who are killed, or get 
maimed, or die of hunger and pestilence, they are out of sight in the 
matter. They are only the sticks that make the bonfire; and oh, what a 
burning there was, Margaret, in that bleak pitiless place! If you had 
only seen yesterday the dreadful procession of mangled creatures crawling 
at the head of their regiments, as proud i 

“T did see them. It was then I discovered you.” 

“Yes? And was not that a pitiful sight? But it was nothing— 
nothing—nothing to the spectacles we have witnessed, who wear the white 
and grey uniform. I have been upon the field, my dear, only a few hours 
after the fighting; and, yards off, have seen dead men sitting bolt upright 
amongst other dead men close about in heaps, and glaring at them with 
the dreadfulest hate; and others—here one, there one—lying prostrate, 
whose arms were stretched stiffly up with clenched hands to the sky, as 
if cursing and menacing Some One. Dozens like that scattered over the 
ground, like charred sticks after a fireonacommon. You looked again, 
after turning your eyes away, and the dead men still sat up and glared, 
the stiffened arms did not fall; which was oh! so shocking !” 

“ But it was not in such a dreadful scene that you met him ?” I asked 
in terror, touching the picture that lay between us. 

“No. But he could have told you all about it better than I can. 
He passed a long night in such a scene before he was brought in to us, 
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wounded and a prisoner. I was busy in camp hospital before day break 
one morning; for there had been an assault the night previous—in the 
dark; and dark it was indeed. ‘The attempt was not successful. The 
Russians had got intelligence and were prepared, it seems: they first 
broke the assaulting column, and then came out to fight it. However, I 
don’t pretend to know exactly how that may have been. I had little 
curiosity about the fighting. But what I do know is that after a few 
hours our men came back, leaving the wounded to be collected under flag 
of truce as soon as there was light enough to find them by. In the mean- 
time we had to prepare for them, of course. Presently they begun to arrive 
by scores: some insensible, some delirious, some raving with pain, a 
few poor wretches who thought it brave to sing bits of stupid funny 
songs; but most with more than their common senses about them, and 
therefore silent. Blessure ought to be translated blessing oftentimes— 
that is one great comfort. Many of those strong, ignorant young men 
had no conception of what they were, or what stuff they were made of, 
or ever thought as they should of God, father, mother, wife, or child, 
till their bodies were torn in some shocking way. Then they began to 
find that they had memories, affections, and duties—and really enjoyed as 
well as profited by the discovery. They were the quiet ones. It was 
soon noticed that the clamorous ones were more numerous and more noisy 
than usual, Right and left, execrations against some supposed treachery 
sharpened the poor fellows’ cries of pain; and when J asked of one silent 
man whose right arm was almost severed, how he got his wound (for, you 
see, it pleased them to explain, for then they had an opportunity of telling 
what wounds they had inflicted), he replied: ‘ Some spy—some execrable 
deserter spoiled our game. We were beaten, it seems to me; but the 
man who performed this operation’ (nodding at his injured arm,) ‘ will 
never shake his elbow again!’ That is the way they talk, my dear. 

“ By-and-by I heard of a wounded man, just brought in, who was 
thought to be the spy or deserter. He was in a Russian uniform, but he 
was not a Russian. He spoke pure French; he looked like a Frenchman ; 
but some one who lay near him all night heard him talk in English either 
to himself or somebody else very earnestly, just after the retreat. I 
learned all this bit by bit as I tended my own wounded: the first news 
was brought by an ambulance man, who, when he had deposited another 
sufferer in our shed, cried out, ‘Comrades, he’s caught!’ putting his 
hand round his throat, and jerking his head to one side with a ‘cluck : 
and every man who could understand or utter a sound, repeated the cluck 
ina horrible chorus.” 

Horrible as Sister Agnes thought all this, familiarity with such sights 
and sounds, and-daily intercourse with people to whom they were equally 
familiar, deprived her of the sense to see how dreadful the story must be 
to me, considering all things. But I would not interrupt her, for fear of 
losing any the least detail of what really interested me. 

“ As soon as I heard all this, you can guess what followed: I resolved 
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to see the prisoner who was to be hanged with so much applause. If he 
could speak English, so could I; and though of course there were plenty 
of men in our camp familiar with the language, there was no woman who 
talked it that I knew of. It was not difficult to see anybody in the bustle 
of those times—especially to the sisters; and I very soon found myself 
by the pallet of—you know whom, Margaret. He had been placed by 
himself, in a tent.” 

Then Sister Agnes stopped, that I might contemplate the scene and 


make my guesses before she went farther. 

“The spy was Arthur Lamont?” I said, as my eyes met hers, 
which all this while had rested on the fire as calmly and dreamily as 
if she were only making up a story of what she saw there. “ The spy 


was Arthur Lamont?” 

“The poor creature who lay on the straw was Lamont. He was a 
quiet one. I shall not easily forget the large, slow, untroubled look he 
turned towards me as I approached his bed. And yet (I must tell you, 
you know, my dear,) he knew very well that he should die in that bed 
without once getting out of it. He had been hit badly, but the pain had 
entirely ceased already. Do you know what it means, Margaret, when 
the pain of a severe wound ceases ?” 

I nodded—I could not speak, my heart was too full. 

‘‘ Wrell, he was alone there; a surgeon had been to see him, and had gone 
again for good; but a sentry stood without for a little while longer. ‘The 
unhappy man was quite sensible, you must understand—quite clear of mind, 
and of speech too. So he turned that quiet, that profoundly patient look 
upon me, as I have told you, and I went close to his bed, and said, ‘ Cau 
I do anything for you?’ in English: this was to try him, you know. He 
looked at me eagerly—no, there was nothing eager about him—but 
earnestly enough he looked for several moments before he answered,— 

“ ¢ Are you an Englishwoman, then ?’ 

< ¢ Yes,’ said I. 

“¢ And Iam an Englishman. Do you believe me to be a spy?’ 

“ ¢ Not if you are English. But let us not mind that now, my brother; 
I went on to say, going at once to the performance of my duty. ‘ Heaven 
will pardon all spies, I think; but if you have done any other wors 
wreng, as surely we all have——’ 

“ However, he interrupted my poor little sermon—not impatiently; 
no, not at all. 

“‘ «Pardon, my sister,’ he said, struggling to rise on one arm; ‘you 
are a Christian gentlewoman, and I am a dying man.’ 

“ ¢ Every man in this army is a dying man.’ 

“¢ Ah, yes. But a good many of them will go home to a fond 
welcome first. I am going to die—I know when; in eight hours, say; 
and that makes a difference, my sister. Not that there would be any 
welcome for me anywhere: I lose nothing but life: Iam content. But 
if you are an Englishwoman, and if you will believe I’m not a spy, there 
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s 
is something I would confide to you. I would burden your goodness with 
another work of charity.’ 

“ ¢ And what if I did think you a spy?’ I asked, in a way that was 
meant to rebuke his mistrust. 

“¢Then you might be disposed to doubt what these papers contain,’ 
Sid he. And at the same time he took from under his mattress a sort of 
sandwich-case of tin, tied and sealed in half-a-dozen places. How he had 
contrived to conceal it is a wonder to me to this day; but when one’s 
heart is deeply interested, anything can be done, you know. ‘ The letters 
in this case,’ said he, ‘are not reading for militaires; they are for a 
woman from two men who loved her, and who will both be dead to-night, 
One was her father !’ 

“ ¢ And the other—?’ 

“ ¢C’est moi, whom you see here, who prays you to send the letters to 
her as soon as he is no more. Ah, my sister,’ he said, breaking the seals 
and opening the box with his darkening hands, ‘I have carried them about 


I 
for many a day in secret, well knowing an hour like this would come at 


last, and trusting to some friendly person to do for me afterwards what I 
never dare do myself. ‘The time has come, but I am not among friends. 
Unless you will do what I ask, these letters, which are sacred, must be 
destroyed if they are not to be read by strangers and gossipped about 
half through the army.’ 

‘By this time he had taken a large sealed envelope from the box, 
handing it to me anxiously. On it I read an inscription in French and 
English, beseeching that, into whosesoever hands it might fall, it should be 
sent unopened to Miss Margaret Forster, of Walley House School, near 
Weymouth, in England; and that the cost of carriage might be no diffi- 
culty in the way of transmission, a pierced gold coin had been tied about 
the envelope. 

“I doubt if I can tell you very exactly what happened when the 
letters first lay in my hands, Margaret. Your name is common enough, 
but I felt assured instantly that his Margaret was the poor little hapless 
orphan whom I had lost so long before. But we learn self-possession, 
we sisters. You may tremble, child, but I don’t, you see—even with 
you before me, my dear dead Mary’s very self.” 

She put out her hand with a smile, drew me toward her, and kissed 
my eyes, that were burning. ‘Do you bear up like a woman,” said 
she. “There’s more to come.” And then after another brief pause she 
proceeded with her story. 

“¢T think I know your Margaret Forster,’ I said to Lamont, as soon 
as I could speak with becoming fortitude. 

“¢You!’ cries he, so loud that the sentinel stopped and peeped in: 
but he passed on again, indifferent. He had heard, probably, that his 
prisoner was given over for this life, and a Sister of Charity was a safe 
companion for the worst of dying traitors, But I was glad of an occasion 


{o moderate Lamont’s emotions, 
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“¢You see you must be calm,’ said I, when the man. passed on. ‘ Yes, 
your Margaret is an orphan; her father was a soldier; he died seven 
years ago in Algeria. Is it not so?’ 

— Yes—and no,’ Lamont cried. ‘ He was a soldier, but he did not 
die in Algeria! THe died last night before our trenches! Great God! 
I believe in you, at last! You are just and good! Let me tell you, my 
sister—brief, for my time is short. Last night we fell together in the 
dark—not Latiwinee, not seeing each other. Amongst the other poor 
fellows who were left groaning in the awful silence and darkness, I lay 
thinking of him and of his daughter : ‘with this case taken out of my 
breast and held in my hand, so that it might be found in the morning 
Within a yard of me, he lay thinking of his daughter, too, and of her 
mother your sister; for I know who you are, now. ‘Heaven pardon 
me !’ I say to myself, over and over again ; ‘ Heaven forgive me Wilmot’s 
death!’ with a hundred whispered adieus to her, asleep in her bed at 
home. But suddenly he spoke up, saying his prayers out toad in 
his own tongue. I knew the voice. “ Wilmot!” I ery. “Lamont!” 
he answers. I crawl to him, and we take each other’s hands. Remember 
that!—We take each other’s hands, my sister, and forgive each other— 
taking and giving solemnly. We talk apnea a little while—friends 

nee more, at the very last. He tells me, as well as he can, how he 
recovered from the wound I gave him, an it had been deliberately 
pronounced fatal, and a message sent to you accordingly, sister; and 
how, having once taken a final farewell, and said all he had to say, he 
salsacsilh that you and his child should think him dead and out of the 
way. For my part, I tel Phim of my fruitless search for you, to deliver 
what you have there now. I tell him of his daughter—alive, beautiful, 


” said he, mean- 


prosperous. “ And does she know—has she my letter? 
ing one of the letters you hold in your hand. I assure him that she soon 
will have it if he pleases. “To-morrow?” “" 
“Better then,” says he. And so he falls to his prayers again, with one 
other good-by to me, and another pressure of the hands, which still hold 


‘o-morrow, comrade.” 


together. I do not interrupt him—you know what does, sister. It is 
not till dawn that I see his face: I hope to-morrow morning mine will 
look so much at rest,’ ’ 


Is this what Sister Agnes told me, looking into the fire all the while, 
and forgetting that I was not so hardened as she was to such terrible 
things, even were I not concerned in them? I cannot answer safely ; for 

_ during one half the time I was passing in and out of what I must call a 
waking swoon, in which the sister’s words sounded like words spoken in a 
dream. All the same I believe what I write to be nearly her very lan- 
guage, so unchangeably has it recurred to my mind ever since. 

“ Poor fellow,” Sister Agnes went on, “he had his wish in due time. 
And yet, while he spoke about his strange meeting with your father, 
and what passed between them to make the dark bright and the battle- 
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field a blessed bed for both of them, he talked with astonishing energy. 
Of course what he said left much to be explained; but I need not repeat 
the explanation to you, Margaret. You are able to read between the 
lines, I know ; for he told me what had passed between you at Brighton. 
[low strange that he should have fallen in love so fatally with the daughter 
of the man whom he had fought, and whom he believed he had killed! 
So I believed, so did everybody at the time, it seems; but your father 
was a man of magnificent strength, Margaret, and he was spared after all, 
you see, to be reconciled to his enemy. Such a reconcikiation! in such a 
time, in such a place, in such a way! Lamont told me how, without 
knowing in the least whom he was addressing, he related to you all about 
the injuries he and his sister had suffered at your father’s hands; and all 
about the duel; and how you pitied him, and (as he imagined) would 
have loved and married him, had he not learned at an interview with his 
sister who you were. Of course his hopes went down then, but he loved 
you so much he could not choose but defer the performance of your 
father’s injunctions, rather than dare avow himself his murderer. One 


1 


] 
thing Lamont did though, he said; he left with his sister, for you, a 


vatch which had once belonged to your mother. It was to have been 
given to you, without explanation ; but I remember it—it was a marriage- 
You have it, of course.” 

This was the watch which had broken from Lamont’s wallet when he 
fell from the cliff; the watch which Charlotte, in her raving mad jealousy, 
pounded to pieces with her own love-gifts. 

“ And now I think I have told you enough at present,” Sister Agnes 
said, “ considering how much you must have known and guessed already.” 

“ And Lamont died?” I asked. 

“ He died, Margaret, just before the end of the eighth hour he had 
prophesied. Over and over again he bade me not to forget to tell you that 
he and your father were fully reconciled. ‘ Remember to tell her that we 
took each other’s hands,’ he said. ‘Tell her I held his from the first 
moment to the last. And tell her I repent of all the hard things I said 
about him; he did not deserve them. Ask her to keep, as long as she 
lives, the portrait she brought me out of my mother’s account-beok so 
kindly—if she doesn’t mind,’ After that, and when I had taken the letters 
and the portrait, genes: to do all he desired, his excitement died out 
again, The look of deep peace, of vast serenity, which I saw at first 

upon his face, returned to it, and remained there ‘unchanged 1 when he was 
nomore. Do not ery about him, Margaret; why should you? He died 

profoundly content. The knowledge that after all he was not guilty of 
lis friend’s death—the discovery that therefore there was nothing so 
ominous in his relations with you as he had imagined—the blessed satisfac- 
tion of that night’s communion with your father, when injuries and revenges 

issolved between their joined hands and they nie each other, both in 

1e presence of death—if you think of all this, my dear, you will see what 
3 aw in Lamont’s charmed face—that there’s nothing to ery for.” 
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And I knew Sister Agnes was right; only I was not so much a Chris. 
tian and philosopher as she was at the moment, and could not hold my 
peace. A little burst of grief just to save my life, and then I was com. 
posed again—prepared to listen to what else the sister had to say. Plenty, 
of course. ff 

But no, she would proceed no farther with her communications oy 
that occasion. “ You have more than enough to think about at present,” 
she said. “If I were you, I would go home now with these papers and 
see what they have to say to me. To-morrow I should have started for 
England with them in search of you. Indeed, had I not promised those 
poor fellows whom you saw me recognize in the procession yesterday that 
I would witness their triumphal entry into Paris, on one leg, I should have 
started before; which would have been unfortunate. However, instead 
of directing me to you, Providence has brought you to me—that’s all 
There, take the sandwich-box—and so I discharge my trust so far. Come 
again to-morrow, and what your father’s letter does not tell you, I will.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LETTERS FROM THE DEAD. 


Tuere were four letters: one from my father to Miss Crauford, which she 


had opened and read: the others, those three which are already known in 
a greater or less degree to whoever has troubled himself with the details 


of this story. , 

Lamont’s letter to me was the one I opened first; and then it was that 
I Jearned what had passed between his sister and himself on that evening 
when he asked me to be his wife, and then fled from my Yes—that 
evening when Charlotte declared he should confess himself, and when he 
did confess himself, a liar and a traducer. This was the narration which 
I have elsewhere said “came long afterward, when all was over 
done.” It was written at great length as I have copied it (or a large 
portion of it), into a more fitting place of this history, and had evidently 
been the occupation of many an hour of solitude in some Russian barrack. 
He recalled our conversation on the cliff, and how unwillingly I had 
listened then to a story which condemned him as the man who had 
pursued and killed my father. He dwelt long upon his love for me, and 
the magnificent vain hopes he had founded on the bare chance that | 
might one day love him in return. He spoke of the delight Lisabeth’s 
letter gave him—of our little love-scene at the stile beyond madame's 
garden—of Charlotte’s insults and provocations when she discovered him 
there with me, and his determination then to justify himself against her 
aspersions at whatever cost to his sister herself. Ail this I have written 
before. And then came his account of that same interview with Char- 
Jotte; and how, when he showed her the letter and the trinket which 
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Wilmot had confided to him for his child, her keener apprehension 
seized the fact that they were intended for no other Margaret than me. 
With that discovery she destroyed her brother and gained her point— 
forcing him either to declare that he had spoken falsely of her lover’s 
faithlessness, or that the man he had taken pains to shoot in Algeria was 
my father. He was conquered, and gave in. 

Let me quote again the last words of his sorrowful story, as I turn 
over the soiled and yellow pages to read it once more. “ Not for my life 
would I have you know, as yet,” he says, “that the man of whose 
infidelities I had talked so glibly that you yourself cried out on him—not 
for my life would I have you learn that he whom I had followed to 
Algeria, and provoked and killed—was no other than your father, 
Already you were lost to me,—that was settled when he fell. I could 
not knowingly offer you the hand which was stained that morning. But 
you need not hate me, I thought, till I was dead, and dead you would not 
hate me. The denial to-night, then, since Charlotte insisted, and death 
to-morrow. ‘The end I need not tell. You remember how you were 
called to the room [where the two were closeted], and what you saw and 
heard; you remember who sang a hymn which saved me from suicide, 
and now you know why it is that I have been unfaithful to his dying 
injunctions so long: because I could not endure that you should think ill 
of me.” 

Yes, but affairs had changed their aspect. The letter was written 
when he still believed he had killed my father; but before Lamont died, 
before he sent the letter to me unamended (there was no time for post- 
scripts), he knew he had not; he knew J should know it, and rejoice also 
at the reconciliation which bound us all three together. To me as well 
as to Arthur Lamont, that little scene on the battle-field in thee night 
brought great happiness. It crowned the assurance I found in my 
father’s letters that whatever wrong he did in his youth, his last years 
were purified by remorse. Not that I knew even yet, with those 
other letters unread, how much he had to repent of, or what it was 
that drove him into exile, morose and conscience-stricken. Arthur 
Lamont himself knew nothing of that, it seems: Arthur Lamont, who 
has done with us, and with whom we have now done. To you, dear 
Arthur, farewell, and eternal peace! The portrait you left for me—well, 
I look at it sometimes; but I like better to recall the picture Sister 


Agnes made of you lying on your pallet, content: I am not more likely 
to forget it than she is. Sometimes I am almost persuaded that it was 
me on whom those “large slow untroubled looks” were turned, they 


are so well remembered. 

And now here are the letters which were conveyed to Lamont “ over 
the fatal thirty paces.” The first, written the night before the duel, is 
addressed to himself: it is the same which he showed to his sister at an 
almost equally fatal interview. As I read it, I was struck again by 
Lamont’s description cf my futher as he saw him on the quay at Mar- 
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seilles, and afterwards when, in Algeria, he came to congratulate Lieuw- 
tenant Laboissiere on promotion: “ Stony, his eyes turned always within,” 


“Tf I go down before your weapon to-morrow, Lamont—as I believe 
I shall—I suppose the grudge will be wiped out with me; and therefore 
I don’t scruple to ask you to do for me what I’ve no disposition to 
ask of the men here whom I haven't wronged, and who are not going 
to shoot me. Besides, dear L., I know you to be a good fellow, 
though I must say I wish you had not taken quite the course you 
have. And, mind you, I don’t wish this because I’m unwilling to fight 
—quite the conirary. I mean I’m more than willing to atone in any way 
for the mischief I did you and others—not your sister only : begging 
pardon most humbly, for mentioning the name of that ill-used lady, 
to whom I behaved like a scamp. There, you have got it. I know 
I’m not worthy to be shot at by any better fellow than these Arab 


thieves here (who won't do it, apparently, though I’ve given them lots of 


chances), and scarce by them. And if you had been aware of what I had 
come to think of myself by the time we met again in this place, I’m sure 
you would have been little disposed to ask for any further revenge. 
Lamont, I wish, instead of bowing me out of your tent so significantly as 
you did the other day, when I came to congratulate you as Lieutenant 
Laboissi¢ére—instead of that, I say, I wish you had asked me once more to 
acknowledge my villany and make restitution. I swear I had a mind to 
give you as ample amends as any man could make in words, and you 
should have had some of your money back, at any rate. But of course 
you had no reason to suppose me a different man from him who ruined 
you—(as I trust to God I am, though)—and what is more, when you 
said that you had not been preparing a surprise for me, but that these 
affairs were in the hands of Providence, I saw what you were bent upon, 
and felt I had no right to baulk you. I foresaw such a quarrel as this, 
the instant you spoke; and now I've nothing to do but to take my 
punishment quietly, if it comes. Whether or no, I deserve it; and there's 
an end of the matter. But you shall have your satisfaction and your 
apology, too: Lamont, I behaved like a blackguard, and I beg your 
pardon. 

“ Waving said so much (and I can’t say more, especially as it is past 
midnight new), I'll take the liberty of asking the favour which you won't 
deny me, because you are a kind fellow and a gentleman. This affair is 
rather sudden, you know; and I have a letter and a watch which I am 
very anxious to send to a little girl of mine. Now, if I fall, will you 
convey these things to my little maid? Not to her personally, which is 
unnecessary ; but I tell you what I have to send, and whom it is for, 0 
that you may exactly understand the importance of what you may be 
troubled with. 

“My daughter has one friend (being her father, I was never her 
friend), a sister of my unfortunate wife’s. Her address you will find enclosed, 
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and if you will convey these things to her, you will have the additional 
‘satisfaction ’ of doing me an undeserved kindness. I'll tell you, if that is 
likely to make any difference to your notions of what I may fairly ask of 
you at such a time as this, that my poor little girl is already an orphan, 
and, by the mere fact of being my daughter, doomed to a life of poverty 
and obscurity. As for the poverty, you know what chances men in our 
profession have of saving money ; and singe I found a conscience I’ve been 
trying to pay off some of the most disgraceful of my debts: the con- 
sequence is, I haven’t a sous to leave behind me. As for the obscurity, 
set that down generally to the conduct which distinguished the oflicer and 
gentleman whom you admired so much when we were both in the Queen's 
service—namely, myself: you need inquire no farther for a reason. 
Another request, dear L. Say nothing in England about this affair— 
neither about me nor about my girl. I think if my dad had bred me in 
less extravagant habits as a boy, spending so much of his substance in the 
process that there was nothing for me to go on with, much of what I have 
tocondemn myself for would never have happened; but he is a very old 
man now, and had better not hear of my most appropriate end, if 
to-morrow is to finish me. He does not know I was ever married, and I 
don't think he’d own my daughter if he was aware of her existence; 
besides, there are reasons why I wish Miss Crauford to decide whether he 
ever shall know of it. 

“T believe that is all. Now I am going to turn in for an hour or two; 
and if it can be managed—(does it not strike you as very odd that I 
should dream of attempting it ?)—I should like to get out the long prayer 
Ihave at heart, that other people may suffer no longer on account of my 
selfishness and. wickedness. But whether I succeed or not, I can and do 
ask your pardon; and I hope God will forgive me, and protect my poor 
little girl.” 


In its diction alone, this letter shows how much Captain Wilmot was 
changed from the reckless, selfish, fascinating man of society he had been in 
his youth. It shows the change, and the kind of change; no more 
verse-making, for instance, since many a long day. Even if I did not 
know it for certain now, I should have guessed at some sudden and 
tremendous check, which shook him to the foundations of his character, 
and left him without much hope of building anew to any earthly purpose. 
However, that we shall see in due time. I turn now to another of the 
letters—the one which was addressed to Miss Crauford, and which she 
thought proper to give me to read with the rest. 


“My dear Sister,” it begins, “if this ever reaches you, it will come 
ina way which will indicate something extraordinary has happened; but 
I don’t know that it need give you so much concern as my communications 
generally have done. ‘The fact is, there is a man here whom I injured in 
(ld times, as much as you can conceive. He was a youngster then, and 
‘ere was play, and there were bills,—and—but I need not distress myself 
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or you with the old story over again. Well, he entered my troop at 
Marseilles two years ago, as broken down as myself; for he joined as q 
private. I did not recognize him—I look at nobody now-a-days. But he 
was promoted lately; we were thrown together immediately and inti- 
mately by that fact ; and he made me understand at once who he was, 
We quarrelled, as a matter of course; and, in short, I can’t avoid givin 
him the satisfaction he seeks. Very well. You will know the result by 
this letter, and what accompanies it. All I need say on the subject is 
that I don’t mean to fire at him. But knowing my character of old— 
I mean my old character—he will certainly have no conception that [ 
am disposed to let him off: therefore, he’s bound to fire at me in mere 
self-defence, especially as he is aware I am a better shot than he is. How- 
ever, no more about that. 

“ But even you do not know, dear Fanny, how much I have thought 
lately of the poor little creature Mary left (Heaven forgive me!) ; and now 
it has come to this, why of course I think about her a good deal more. 
When there is only a little time left, the most is made of it. I have 
seen little of her—is it better that she should never hear anything of me? 
Up to this time I have thought so miore or less, and you are of the same 
opinion, I believe. But, somehow, I now feel that there’s something 
sneaking and unmanly in it—I might say unfatherly and unchristian, 
perhaps, if I understood the meaning of those terms better. I don’t like 
the (absurd?) notion of her and her mother meeting in another world, 
and of her hearing about me for the first time there. Besides, strange 
accidents occur, and she may learn about me here, in a way which will 


+ 


involve my name in more infamy than it deserves. This is my constant 


O2 





terror, as you know—a terror that has done me good, perhaps, but which 
is very hard to bear nevertheless; and I am as much concerned about 
what may possibly happen in this way after I am gone as I am now. 
Another consideration: the time must soon come when Margaret will be 
anxious to, know more of her belongings than satisfies her at present. 
She can’t always go on in the belief that she is the child of those people 
in the forest. When she grows up, then, and becomes importunate, what 
are you to say? On all accounts, dear Fanny, I advise the exact truth. 
Not only because it is the truth, but because I think she has a right to 
it; because I feel that it would please Mary best, could she know whut 
goes on amongst us; and because I take it to be a natural sort of atone- 
ment or punishment which I ought not to shirk, and which may go to my 
account by-and-by. However, much may depend upon the character 
Margaret shall develope as she grows older: and therefore I leave all to 
you, as long as you understand that it is my decided wish that there be 
no lies or deceptions for my sake. I kiss the rod. But, besides, more 
misunderstanding may be avoided if you acquaint my daughter when she 
grows to woman’s estate with the true history of her father and mother. 
Much I leave for you to tell, confident that you will tell it kindly, though 
I assure you I wish nothing extenuated. In fact, a varnished story woud 
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defeat my desires. And then, will you hand her the letter I am now 
going to write ?—with Mary’s watch that I gave her you know when. 

“ As for yourself, I owe you more by a thousand times than I should 
ever have repaid—above all, your loyal belief in my account of what 
happened on that fatal evening when Mary died, and the devotion you 
have shown for my daughter since. I am afraid she must be a still greater 
burden to you than ever for some years; but you can go to my father with 
her if you please, and, whether orno, I do believe your goodness will be 
requited at last. In that belief, dear Fanny, and in the hope that you 
will find nothing to grieve for in being rid of me, I bid you farewell.” 


So ended my father’s second letter: how much it sharpened my 
curiosity about the remaining one may be conceived sufficiently, without 
any particular effort at description on my part. Sharpened, and sickened 
too ; for now that the explication I had desired so long was at hand, there 
were moments when I turned from it with lost appetite. “Let well 
alone,” said Mrs. Forster, on a certain occasion; and though the advice 
may not have been quite candid, I had found no happiness in contravening 
it, To be sure all was well at that time; now nothing worse could befall 
than had happened already—that I knew of. 

Again I read over those two letters for Lamont and Sister Agnes 
before -venturing on my own—spending much pains and ingenuity in 
dliciting from them what might be expected from the other. The conclu- 
sion I came to was that I should find little information in it, and that 
shrewd Sister Agnes had rightly guessed as much when she said that 
whatever my father did not tell me she would. Indeed, he expressly left 
her to tell his story; and now I understood why she had given me her 
own letter, as well as mine, beforehand: it was that I might be better 
prepared. Well, with so much the greater alacrity did I break the seal; 
it was a comfort rather than otherwise that I should not learn all at once. 

Here, again, was the same handwriting which Charlotte Lamont gaye 
me to read on the evening of my first day at Valley House. ‘This time, 
however, it was not poetry, but stern prose, which opened to my sight; 
stern prose, I say, but of a different kind to that which he used in address- 
ing Lamont and Miss Crauford. It is this letter more than Lamont’s 
description of him which gives me the belief that he was a man of 
drugged and dormant genius—one of those who in old time made bad 
men and good monks. And it is from this epistle that I take an im- 
pression, otherwise purely fanciful, that in his later days my father took 
to reading some of those old-fashioned, most precious seventeenth- 
century books of divinity which became his daughter's study afterwards. 

I must mention one other thing about it which struck me as rather 
pathetic. Though when this letter was written I was already thirteen 
years old, though it was not to be read till I had grown into woman- 
hood, though it was penned at midnight, by a hand that must have 
been weary of such work, and in an obviously firm conyiction that that 
VOL. X.—No. 58. 24. 
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night would be his last, yet my father wrote in a plain round hand, as jf 
for the eyes of a little child. So he commenced at any rate, and so went 
on for many lines; till, in the hurry of his emotions, he forgot, or aban- 
doned as too much for him, the clerkly care with which he began. 

It was like a blow upon the eyes to read “ My DAUGHTER—myY DEAR 
MarGareT,” in that hand; like a blow which strikes light from the eyes, 
However, there were the words, plain enough. ; 

“‘ My daughter—my dear Margaret,—I hope you will read this with 
some of the solemnity and a little of the kindness I write it with. It js 
not meant for you to read till you know who you are, and who I am ; but 
when that time arrives you will not be a child, and I shall have been long 
enough in my grave to have quite perished. Let this last consideration 
weigh with you, as the first does with me; let them both weigh with you. 
Because you will one day be a woman and occupy the world, so to speak 
(as one generation after another does)—and because by that time our 
relations will be less those of father and child, and more of two human 
creatures, who are brother and sister in the common weakness and 
wickedness of our kind, that I take courage to do what I think is just to 
you, however much it pains me. Because of the other consideration, | 
trust you will be so kind to my faults as to believe I repent them: at 
any rate, there will be nothing left of me to spend your anger upon but 
that which must be forgiven in one place or punished in another. To 
the forgiveness you might add something—very much, it seems to me 
to-night, while I am still alive, and father of a forlorn little girl: to the 
punishment no human creature could wish to add. Therefore forgive me. 
Think of me with kindness—as I am sure I think of you now, my child— 
and believe it possible for the worst man to be two different souls in less 
than half a lifetime. If it be not so, I’m lost. 

“But there are times when I do not believe I’m lost ; noé is there any 
need to magnify my errors. J am not forced to imitate those who make 
their crimes greater to stimulate repentance ; for I have always before me 
the ruin I have brought upon others. If it were only a matter between 
myself and heaven, there I would leave it, without apology to any 
creature ; but I cannot help thinking daily of those I have wronged— 
you most; for since the present result is to leave you penniless, friendless, 
motherless, and a child, one does not know to what evils it may extend. 
Do you see, then, what you may do for me? Be good, and so let my 
responsibilities end with my life. Let nobody say by-and-by, and do not 
you make it an excuse to say, ‘What else could be expected? There 
was bad blood to begin with; there was cruelty, selfishness, neglect to go 
on with. What is likely to happen when a gentleman leaves a girl of 
thirteen in poverty, after providing that she shall be motherless ”—(pro- 
viding that she shall be motherless ?)—“ and surrounded by an obscurity 
full of the ugliest shapes? When you are so far in the mire it is easier, 
and perhaps as clean, to sink into it as to crawl out. He was a bad man. 
His girl had no chance of being a good girl. He started her and left her 
with nothing but disgrace, secrecy, and indigence. What can be expected 
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from such a beginning?’ I know, dear Margaret, what ‘s to be expected ; 
snd am oppressed with the dread of it, as something that may bring fresh, 
nnanswerable accusations to my grave as long as it is remembered— 
heaping it with the fruits of ill-doing many and many a year after I 
have ceased to doill. It is for you to prove in your life how much of 
the dread is needless or unjust. Prove it to be unjust: this is what 
you can do for me. Try to live a good life for my sake as well as your 
own. Be the child of my remorse and not of my guilt. Resist the evil 
consequences I may have prepared for you—make them null, for J cannot, 
nor could I though my blood was spent drop by drop in attempting it. 
You do not know how much you may take from my black account in 
doing so, nor what you may add to your own bright one. . There is a 
famous Latin hymn in which the despairing sinner calls upon the Lord, 
imploring him not to let his sufferings go for nought. I implore you, my 
dear, not to let the pains of this confession go for nought—the confession 
that I, your father, am a baa man—that in my time I have been little 
better than a thief (‘ doing’ your friend, means robbing him), and scarcely 
better than a murderer. 

“Your aunt, Fanny Crauford, has told you all about that by this 
time, at my own earnest desire; partly because I think you ought to 
know the facts of your own history, so as to deal with them in your own 
way;. partly because those facts, if they ‘came out’ accidentally one day, 
would certainly take a guiltier aspect than they deserve to wear; and 
then it would be so much the worse for you, so much the worse for me. 
To be sure, the chances are that you might have remained for ever in 
ignorance of what Miss Crauford has told you, by help of a little dexterous 
lying; but I do not consent that there shall be any more lying for my 
sake. Besides, by taking the honest course, you know me repentant as 
well as blameworthy; I have the sad satisfaction of standing before you 
hat in hand, my child, honestly sorry for the mis-spent life that leaves 
you so little chance ; and, most of all, I have an opportunity of appealing 
for your forgiveness, and of imploring you not to let me ruin you. Watch 
every temptation, not to sin only, but to every mean or sordid purpose, 
and say, ‘ This pit my father dug for me; for both our sakes it shall be 
overleapt and left behind:’ one by one they will all be overleapt and left 
behind. When any ignoble thought appears, root it up. It is I who 
have sown the bad seed, will you let it grow? I hope not. I hope, 
but I must leave the question to you, Margaret, and you to Providence. 

“ Good-by, little girl; for you are only a little one now, I remember. 
When I saw you last you were littler still, What does aunt Crauford 
say? Why, I have not seen you since you were a two months’ old 
infant. You lay then upon your mother’s breast. I see her and you 
continually, just as I did on that day ; and I think it likely I shall see her 
again to-morrow morning, when I stand up in that place out there, and 
somebody says, Fire! But if I killed her who was so pretty, and inno- 
cent, and fond (ah, what a vain, selfish fool I was !), there is no danger of 
such a thing happening again. Before I fold up this letter the roll of my 
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errors will be completed; you will have nothing more to blush for or to 
forgive. I kiss your little hands, my dear daughter. Farewell.” 


There was an end of my reading, and the beginning of a vast new 
field of wonder and inquiry. Nothing that I had yet read or listened to 
ever struck upon my heart with such emphasis as the language of this 
letter. The very aspect of the paper was as if it was alive—as if the 
words sprang up one after the other to leap into my eyes; and their 
meaning—how deeply I felt it all. ‘Be good, and so let my responsi- 
bilities end with my life. Be the child of my remorse and not of my 
guilt!” This was the man who made pretty verses, and who meanwhile 
cheated the affections of poor women, and dealt dishonourably with men. 
Forgive him? Yes; I think so. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THe Trout at Last. 

Bur what was this besides? What was meant by his having “ provided 
that I should be motherless?” What interpretation was to be put upon 
the obscure self-accusations of some greater crime than others, one which 
might take a guiltier aspect than properly belonged to it unless fairly 
explained? Obscure! Not so obscure if there was any serious signifi- 
cance in the appearance twice in this letter of the dreadest word in all the 
language of men. In simple terms, he accused himself—him—of my 
mother’s death. Then what meant all the blind and blundering worry 
I had fled from at home ? 

I trust I may be forgiven for reading these self-accusing sentences 
over again, with an irrepressible hope that they might not be wholly 
hyperbolical. I can’t deny it, and I will not; only the admission must 
not be misunderstood. ‘The hope was irrepressible, but I tried to repress 
it: that in the first place. But, moreover, I did not interpret those 
sentences to mean that my father was wilfully guilty ; and if he was not, 
and since he (whom I had never known) had already departed, repentant 
—how could I help wishing that he and not my husband was to answer 
for my mother’s death ? 

Sister Agnes was supposed to have explained all before the letter 
came into my hands : well, she could explain afterwards. It was late in 
the day when I finished reading and had settled what to do. I sealed 
up the letters—(open, of course)—in a packet, wrote a little note asking 
Sister Agnes to peruse them, and, having done so, to come to me at 
once; for I could not rest till she had fulfilled her promise of telling 
me all my father did not. This note was enclosed in the packet. I then 
jumped into a hackney carriage, drove to the house of the sisterhood, and 
left the parcel for her. The sister was within, but I did not wish to see 
her till after she had read the letters as deliberately as I had read them, 

Two hours afterwards Sister Agnes came to me. She was grave and 
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quiet as before; but the gravity was deeper, the quiet more intense and 
religious. Of course I took care that we should be quite alone, in a room 
light, and warm, and snug; though these matters seemed indifferent to 
Sister Agnes. She gave me the impression as she entered, that she would 
as soon have talked in some less noisy corner of the halle as in my secret 
room; and sooner on the steps of a church, even at that inclement season. 

She began the conversation immediately — drawing a chair to the 
extremest side of the table, and keeping on her hood and cloak while she 
talked. 

“TJ have read your letters, Margaret: they are enough to break one’s 
heart with gratitude.” 

“ Gratitude for 

“ A soul well saved. Heed his injunctions, Margaret! They ought 
to be laws for you to the end of your life. I shall say you betray him if 
you are not always a good girl. Obey him strictly, and I promise you 
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you shall meet him in Paradise. It mzst be so.” 
" «You look as if you thought me very wicked now!” 

“ Ah, but when I think of all this I lose my right mind. I almost wish 
you were very wicked, that he might have all the more credit for turning 
you to righteousness from the brink of the grave. But remember, you 
are bound to be a good woman : every sin you commit will be a double 
stain henceforth. You will never be forgiven!” 

Here was another change. This was not the Sister Agnes whom I 
had talked with in the morning. She was then not a little worldly— 
now she was quite out of the world: the religieuse only, full of pious 
enthusiasm. Then she was like my father’s letter to Lamont: now she 
was like his letter to me. In half a lifetime !—-Surely we may be two 
different souls in a day. 

“T knew your father was an altered man—radically altered, years 
before this was written,” Sister Agnes continued. “ But I had no con- 
ception that there existed in him such heights and depths of feeling as I 
find here. Do you see them? I hope so; because it will make all the 
difference to the effect of what Iam going to say. For my part, I do not 
care how wrong he was in his youth now. Do you?” 

“But my mother—your sister - 

“My sister loved him not only with a woman’s love, but, over and 
above that, with the faithful unquestioning affection of a hound for her 
master. It was her love as much as his cruelty that killed her. But 
what of that? Her love had its reward in her death. She died for him! 
Itsaved him! And I know she rejoices at this hour that, at the expense 
of her life, she fixed his inconstant heart. No, that is of little conse- 
quence as you understand it : rejoices, I mean, that her body, cruelly 
stricken down as it was, bridged the way for him to eternal life.” 

“ But how did it happen then?” 

“J will tell you, with as little detail as possible : not that I hesitate 
or am at all ashamed since he has ended as he has. What was it Lamont 
said? ‘Suddenly he spoke up, saying his prayers out loud.’ And that 
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was after seven years of repentance added to that we know he already 
experienced. But no matter. It is enough for us at present that we can 
talk with perfect candour of what he was, since we know what he became, 

“Tt is true, Margaret, that your father never saw you after you were 
two months old: indeed, you were not two months old then. I saw him 
on the same day, almost for the last time: at the Forster’s house, where 
you were born. He sent for me from London in great haste, imploring 
me to let no one know where I was going. Of course I knew immediately 
that something had gone wrong. When I arrived, there I found him 
locked in some upstairs room, pacing up and down in a mad state of 
excitement—partly from fear, partly from grief, and partly from drink, 
Drinking was never one of his vices, though: this was an extraordinary 
occasion, when the partial stupefaction of strong drink is almost necessary 
to existence, I imagine. You were there—in the house, I mean—but your 
mother was not. 

“But you would like to know who your mother was, and how she 
came to be living in such a place. Well, it was a prettier place then—an 
old-fashioned comfortable little cottage. It was burnt down soon after 
the times I am speaking of, and the dreary sentry-box you remember 
built in its stead. So that there is not so much to wonder at in your 
mother being there. She, my dear, was the daughter of an innocent, 
high-minded country gentleman, who had no more knowledge of the 
world than if he had never belonged to it. He wasa poor man. He had 
only the rents of two moderately good farms to live upon, and his interest 
in them was to die with him. When he was younger, he attempted to 
farm the land himself; but the experiment ended in loss, for he was 
nothing but a well-bred, unbusinesslike, bookish man. We were his only 
children ; and very fond and proud of us he was, as we grew up and began 
to be taken notice of by the superior people of the neighbourhood. And 
his idea of the best way to bring up his two girls was, not to pinch for 
little savings, but to spend all his income in buying for them as many 
refinements as it would help them to, and in giving them all the advan- 
tages of the society about us. With the same idea, he spent a month 
in town with us every year, and there were special brief holidays for 
music or pictures. I know what he thought—he thought that such 
beautiful girls as his must be carried off by princes some time or other, 
and that he had better make princesses of them as far as his means would 
go, rather than put the money in a stocking, with no chance of filling it 
full enough to be worth a prince’s acceptance. My sister was younger 
than myself—amazingly like you, Margaret, but graver, sweeter, far 
more sensitive and spiritual than I take you to be. Immeasurably more 
sensitive and spiritual: in no one have I ever seen so little earth. To be 
sure, she managed to look like other girls in society, though she never 
talked like them—talked very little indeed; but at home, where there 
was less need to disguise what she was, she seemed made up of nothing 
but thought, patience and affection. You may understand what I mean 
when I say that oftentimes her mind seemed to come out and hide her. I 
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have watched her reading alone under a lamp, or merely walking across a 
yoom, when it really appeared questionable whether her body concealed 
her soul or her soul enveloped her body. That is not the sort of woman 
you might suppose to be your mother, I daresay, Margaret—” 

: (Quite what I did suppose her to have been.) 

—‘‘or anybody else’s mother.” 

(That might be another question, I thought.) ‘ 

“We were in town to visit the picture-galleries when we first saw 
Captain Wilmot—by accident, as we happened to be walking in the 
cloisters at Westminster. But strangely enough, the same evening we 
met him and were introduced at the house of one of our father’s friends 
inthe Sanctuary. ‘To tell the truth, I soon afterwards fancied or hoped 
that he had fallen in love with me. I was mistaken: he preferred my 
sister passionately ; while as for poor Mary, as soon as he looked at her 
she was his. 

“Well, all things were arranged for her destruction. That same 
winter, his regiment was stationed in the town nearest to our village; and 
the end of it was they were married within two months afterwards, nobody 
knowing it at the time. It was all his doing. What persuasions he used 
is of no moment now ; but it did unfortunately happen that as soon as we 
returned from town my father was seized with an illness that was severe, 
and promised to be lingering; and I daresay Wilmot made a lover-like 
use of the fact. It is nothing now, however. They were married. Soon 
afterwards, my father suddenly grew worse; in an hour he became almost 
insensible ; and I never shall forget my poor Mary’s despairing silence as 
she stood at his bedside with her secret, and then her despairing efforts to 
make him understand that she was married—imploring his pardon for her 
secresy, and assuring him her husband was good and fond, so that she, at 
auy rate, was safe. He could not understand her, and died. 

“What happened next is soon described. Captain Wilmot—gay, 
courted, poor, extravagant Wilmot—found himself in possession of a 
wife without a penny, and no longer able to leave her under her 
father’s roof. He had to do something with her, and what was he to do 
with her? One thing we soon discovered him most unwilling to do— 
acknowledge her as his wife. He gave poor Mary to understand that if it 
became known that he had married a woman without money, he would 
be ruined. It was quite expected and believed, he said, that he would 
marry money; and it would be impossible for him to go on if the expec- 
tation was destroyed. People would be down upon him immediately ; 
his commission would have to be sold to satisfy them; and billiards would 
be the only career before him. 

“You may understand quite enough from that, Margaret—especially 
as Mr. Lamont seems to have explained pretty fully what your unhappy 
futher was at this time. Besides, it is such an old, common story. You 
can imagine the petty lodging in a half fashionable quarter of London, 
where your father was very kind and attentive—for a little while. You 
can imagine his visits falling off and his wife growing paler—and his wife 
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growing paler and his visits falling off: the one thing accounting for the 
other. You can imagine how very likely a girl such as I have described 
your mother was to captivate a man of his really refined taste and semi- 
poetic temperament ; and also how little likely she was to keep his love, 
My dear, in six months it was quite clear that her existence was a burden 
to him. What little money our father left, and the proceeds of the sale 
gf his house, and books, and furniture, all was gone before then—my 
share as well as hers. He had always money enough for his own 
pleasures: Mary had very little, and more than once was exposed to insult 
accordingly. Not that she ever complained, or ever seemed to love her 
husband less; but J know how exquisitely she suffered. He had no con- 
ception of it; or he would not have told her that he might marry 
Miss Somebody, if he dared, with a fortune ever so large. And the worst 
of it was, that by-and-by he began to be crazy at her very patience. He 
was angry with her for not complaining. He called her unvarying sweet- 
ness and placidity, indifference, and intimated that it was ‘all very well 
for her.’ I daresay he thought it was too, considering that at that moment 
he might have married Miss Somebody and her fortune. 

“So matters went on month after month. Then it appeared that you 
were likely to be born. You are a mother yourself now, Margaret, and I 
daresay could tell what fine new hopes began to arise in my poor Mary's 


heart. And I daresay you can also tell what was likely to become of 


them, when, on her imparting her secret to him, he replied with ‘ Confound 
it! you don’t say so!’ 

“ After that, she lost hope altogether, and I made up my mind that the 
day which began her little one’s life would end her own. Especially as 
Wilmot was now more unkind than ever ; or not positively unkind so 
much as irritable and morose. He appeared more than ever afraid that the 
marriage must be found out or declared; and for this reason it was that 
he sent her down to the Forsters’ to have her baby born there. Forster 
had been a groom of his; the woman a servant in his mother’s house. 

“‘ Well, you were born, and your mother did not die over it. On the 
contrary, she seemed to take a little fresh life from you—an Indian 
summer of happiness. Then I left her and went to London, for by this 
time I found it necessary to earn my bread. ; 

“« And now we come round to the place I broke off at. Iwas in town; 
your mother at the Forsters’; when I suddenly got a letter from Wilmot 
urging me to hasten there: an incoherent letter. I went, as you have 
heard; and how I found him you have heard. As soon as I entered the 
door I fell under a nightmare of apprehension, the place was so dreadfully 
hushed. Forster slunk out like a criminal. His wife had cast every 
spark of expression out of her countenance: it was close and hard as 
stone. Your father, locked into a room by himself, was pacing up and 
down as one may fancy a wild beast does when a prairie is on fire and the 
flames surround the place he stands on. Your mother was not to be seen. 

“Well, it is not worth while to dwell much or painfully upon what 
remains to be said. When I asked for my sister, I was answered, ‘ That 
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was it/’ Could I not see her? No, I never should see her again. ‘ But 
even if she is dead,’ I replied, ‘I may see her, may I not?’ ‘No,’ 
answered your father,’ as he seized my hands with alarming vehemence. 
‘Never!’ ‘But what do you mean?’ ‘Look at me!’ he answered. 
‘Can’t you see what I mean? I have killed her and she is buried.’ 

“ Wait Margaret !—affairs are not so bad as they seem. Not that I 
myself had any doubt at the moment that he spoke the literal truth. But 
Iam not without patience and self-possession, and bit by bit I learned the 
facts of the case as he confessed them. 

“ Two days before, he had gone down to see your mother at her entreaty. 
He did not wish to do so just then, but she begged so hard that he could not 
deny her for shame. Of course he was.all the more disgusted with her 
because she forced him to yield. On his way to the railway station he 
called on his agents, to whom he was already largely indebted, for some 
money. They declined to let him have any more; and one of the prin- 
cipals remarked, as Wilmot was about to go, ‘ By the way, I hear you are 
married. Wish you happiness, I’m sure!’ This Wilmot called a terrific 
ow; and he insisted in his angry, blind mind, that his wife must have 
betrayed their secret. Altogether, it is not difficult to understand in what 
frame of mind he went down to the New Forest. 

“ To complete the unlucky chain of circumstances, your mother had 
resolved at last to appeal to his better reason and his kinder feelings. 
It was for this purpose she had begged him to go to her; and I knew well, 
from many little things your father said, while he accused himself, what 
pains she took to win him into good-humour. Her dress, her looks, her 
words, were all chosen to please her lord and make him kind. Of course 
he noticed these poor little over-anxious efforts of hers; but, with a cruel 
perversity, he only asked himself whether they did not indicate that there 
was some grand scheme on foot to get him to acknowledge his marriage. 
‘I see how-it is,’ he said to himself; ‘the fact is to be whispered abroad 
in such a way that the rumour must come round to me, and she is to be 
amiable and coaxing at the same time.’ With such ideas as those in his 
mind, we may fancy how studiously cold and stubborn he was, and how 
the poor child became gradually disheartened as her smiles failed and her 
fond words were disregarded. Yes, Margaret, women are dreadful hypo- 
crites; and how dreadful it must be when hypocrisy like hers is practised 
tono avail! But it seems that she clung patiently to her purpose. She 
showed him her baby; she insisted upon his taking you in his arms (which 
was grossly injudicious), and she told him how much more she loved him 
since the little one was born. ‘I daresay,’ says he. She tried to engage 
him in cheerful talk about things in which he had great interest and she 
none; she tried her very best to be agreeable, in short, and to make the 
light of his countenance to shine upon her. But it didn’t. 

“In the end, she asked your father to take her for a walk into the 
wood; for up to this time she had never left the house. He was gracious 
enough, or indifferent enough, to consent. Amidst the dreadfulest impre- 
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cations on his own blind brutality, your father told me how beautiful and 
fragile she looked when she came down in her bonnet—pale from her 
illness no doubt, with flushes of excitement too. He also told me hoy, 
when they got into the open air, she shuddered violently, hugging closer 
to his side : and how he was disposed to think it a little bit of acting, 
Well, they walked in the forest—(it was afternoon)—walked till they 
came to a pool there—a very pretty place, with a brook running into it, 
and trees growing right to the brink, which I daresay you have seen, 
There they stood together, looking at the water, and there she made her 
appeal to him. My belief is that she had selected this pretty place for 
the purpose, thinking that its solitude, its sweetness and solemnity, might 
help to touch his heart. 

“Tt would be useless for me to attempt to repeat his account of what 
passed between them there, especially as I believe he represented his own 
part in it as more brutal than it really was. What she said, since she had 
made up her mind at last to pour out before him all the accumulated 
suffering she had endured—from shame, from neglect, from the canker of 
despised and ineffectual love—we can both imagine for ourselves. But it 
was not so much complaint as desire that she uttered—the desire to be 
taken back into his heart, the longing to live with him openly and always. 
She appealed for herself, and for you. He repulsed her. This silenced her 
for a little while. She renewed her entreaties—feeling, I daresay, that it 
was her last chance; and then he said something. That is his own descrip- 
tion of it—‘ something :’ he would never tell me what. But knowing 
how exceedingly sensitive your mother was at all times, I don’t think it 
necessary to assume that what Wilmot said would have killed anybody 
else. But as for her—‘O my love!’ she cried, hastily placing her hand 
over her heart, and fell straight forward into the water. The truth is, that 
poor little heart had long been disordered by suppressed grief; all day it 
had been overstrained ; and this last pang was too much. It stopped. 

“‘ Now, that I believe to be the exact truth, Margaret. He vowed it 
was, with a vehemence that left not the faintest doubt upon my mind, 
especially as he was fully sensible of his real guilt in the matter, and 
never attempted to disguise or excuse it. Quite the contrary. 

“ And now we must consider your father’s position to understand what 
sometimes seems to me the most shocking thing of all. There he was, in 
a secret part of the forest, with his dead wife, who ten minutes before had 
been walking and talking at his side. Half an hour before she had been 
seen to leave the house with him apparently in perfect health: now she lay 
in the water lifeless. Who would not pronounce that he had actually killed 
her ?—especially as he had so carefully kept his marriage secret, and had 
hidden his wife away in a wood with people who had been his own 
servants, and since he had so much reason (for a bad man) to wish to get 
rid of her? No doubt medical inquiry might have shown that she had 
died a natural death, or what would have passed for natural; but if the 
probability entered Wilmot’s head, it did so surrounded by circumstances 
as dreadful to him as the gallows itself. Before the little innocence that 
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belonged to him could be proved, there would have been arrest, imprison- 
ment, the town placarded with newspaper-announcements of a ‘Cruel 
murder by a gentleman,’ revelations in a police-court which would cover 
him with unquenchable suspicion and lasting disgrace: utter ruin, in short. 
But it does not seem that he did take this probability into account till 
too late. The shock destroyed all power of patient consideration. His 
own conscience overwhelmed him in terrors; for many hours he saw 
nothing before him but concealment or public infamy and the hangman. 

It is not surprising, then, that he chose concealment—is it ?—especially 
as the chances of concealment were so many and so inviting. Consider 
the place, and that there were no near neighbours. Consider the fact that 
her going to the forest, her union with him, her very existence, in fact, 
was known now to only two or three people: the Forsters and myself. 
The lady having come to the Forsters to have her baby, had gone away 
again, leaving the infant to be brought up, at present, by Mrs. Forster : 
and that was all. Of course we can’t tell in what shape these considerations 
presented themselves to him: probably it was little better than impulse, 
panic, that determined him to conceal what had happened. He went 
back and told the Forsters, over whom he had the same mastery that 
everybody felt who came in his way : and, in brief, these two people, the 
man and the woman together, buried my unhappy sister. How or where 
I know not to this day: I dare not ask. 

“ Ah, you are surprised at that! And it is a heavy burden upon 
me sometimes. But what could I do? When I got there, the thing was 
done. And how could it be undone without making his case appear far 
blacker than ever? Besides, another consideration weighed with me, to 
keep silence. If my poor sister breathed only once or twice ajter she fell 
with her face in the water, the surgeons themselves might not be able to 
say for certain that she-had not been drowned. Whether the doubt was 
reasonable or not, I don’t know, of course; but it decided me—that, and 
his wild entreaties, and the thought of you, poor little baby, and the 
belief that my sister would have hated me in heaven, even, if I had 
pushed her husband into any unavoidable trouble: moreover, I was 
touched by his unutterable remorse. From that time he was completely 
changed; and so far as he is concerned, my dear, I don’t think we have 
much reason for regret. After reading those letters of his, I at least 
cannot be sorry that he was driven to repentance in secret, and not to 
public shame and despair. You understand now what I mean when I 
say she died for him. 

“I’ve little more to tell. Your father tried going back into the 
world, for appearance sake, but the attempt failed. He was broken, and 
everything failed. He dropped out of society, left the country, and the 
rest you know. I took care of you in the best way I could, considering 
that I wasn’t to know you for my niece, and that I was compeiled to earn 
my bread by teaching where I might. Seven years ago, when I heard 
your father was killed, I lay dangerously ill; and I thought it best to 
make what arrangements I could for you while there was time. I wrote 
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to the Forsters, acquainting them that their old master had been killed in 
Algeria, that I lay on my death-bed, and therefore that there was little 
chance of their ever receiving another penny for your support. All I 
could do was to hope they would not turn you adrift, and to suggest that 
if they pleased they might take you to your grandfather, and tell him the 
whole story. But it was not a story they could very well tell, you know, 
Well, I recovered, wrote again to the Forsters, and got no reply. A 
second and third letter also failed; and then I could do nothing but wait 
till I was strong enough to go to England and learn what had happened. 
I went before my health was well established, and the Forsters had dis- 
appeared: nor could I ever find them. 

“ And there is the whole of the story, Margaret. As for myself, you 
will not be surprised at the change in my way of life. Iwas only too 
glad to get out of the world and into this garb.” 

Sister Agnes looked down upon her coarse monastic clothing—(not 
like Fanny Crauford’s)—and so came to an end. We sat and sighed a 
little while, and then we parted. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A Lartte More or tHe TRUTH. 


Anp so here was the truth at last! All night I lay awake, pondering 
it—happier, in spite of Sister Agnes’s revelations, than I had been for many 
a night, and many aday. To know the truth was something—to know 
that there had been no “ foul play ” after all, as those words are generally 
understood; that the guilty man my father had died penitent of his 
cruelties; and that he and Lamont had been reconciled at the last hour— 
there was so much comfort in all this, that though at one moment I could 
have cried with distress, at the next I could have wept for joy. Every 
pain had ended—every wrong had been atoned for or forgiven. They 
were at rest. They had met, and were together by this time, perhaps— 
guilt and suffering all passed away, and forgotten for ever and ever. 

Of course I thought upon my mother most, and of her sufferings; 
which were so easy to understand. And when I remembered the evening by 
the brook—the night when I sat with my feet dangling in the water, at 
the very spot in which my mother fell, and where her necklace and her 
lace kerchief were left for unconscious me to fish up years afterwards—I 
wondered more and more at Accident, which is so often like Providence. 
As to the vision, when I afterwards crossed the pool with the beads tied 
about my head—I say no more. But I know that if I had left my dear 
boy a baby, and had come to such an end as hers; and if afterwards I 
saw him from any distant place, lingering in a rapture upon the spot 
where I died, I should have longed to show him my face. Not that I solve 
the mystery that way, or any way. So it was: and if there are no known 
laws to account for it, that makes no difference to me. I feel that some- 
where in my heart there is a good reason for it, but it is like a spirit that 
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refuses to be raised; and I am content to leave the inexplicable unex- 
plained. 

But shall I pretend that the story I had just heard gave me nothing 
but pain?—no pleasure? NotI. To be sure, I tried to think most of 
the misfortunes of those who loved me so much, and were gone; but what 
of my own misfortunes, and of those whom I loved and who loved me 
living? Why they were gone!—all my doubts, all my cares. Like 
waking from a dream ?—it was like fainting on the wheel, and waking 
whole upon a quiet bed at home. You should have seen me kissing my 
hands, and tossing them up heavenward in the dark, with “ Thanks! 
thanks, dear God!” like a pagan. I could not help it. Ihad learned the 
truth at last; and the truth left me free to pack up my little Jack, and 
go to my husband, and beg him to take us back again. 

Everything was arranged before I slept. I would not write to my 
husband to make our meeting prepared and formal. I would surprise 
him. I would contrive to get into the house when he was absent—my 
dear, pretty house—and into my room. There I would take off bonnet 
and shawl, and have them burnt as a sign for ever. And then I would 
make myself and the boy look as nice as ever I could; and when my 
husband sat alone thinking of us, and wondering whether he should ever 
see us any more, I would go down and say, “ We have come back, little 
Jack’s father : may we stay?” and then he would reply, “ Can’t you say 
husband, Margaret?” And then I would give myself into his arms, and 
beg his pardon a thousand times for all the worry that had been caused 
by my hot imagination, and too easy belief that he could do wrong. 

Of course I did not overlook the fact that Sister Agnes’ explanation 
was insufficient to explain everything. For instance, none of the strange 
and suspicious things that were said and done by Mrs. Forster at the 
Weymouth meeting were explained; her accusations, the melodramatic 
production of the placard, my husband’s guilty-seeming behaviour then, 
were quite unaccounted for; but I put all this peremptorily out of 
consideration. I accounted for it myself in four words: blundering, 
unreadiness—audacity, lies. His and mine were the blunders; his the 
unreadiness, which was no match for her impudence and falsehood. What 
object Mrs. Forster could have in view was a question I did not trouble 
myself about. I knew for certain that the foundation of her malignant 
romance (Dr. Calamy said it was nothing else) was false: my mother was 
not “ found drowned,” and Mr. Denzil had no more knowledge of her and 
her wedding-dress than his infant son had. Well, then, all that was built 
upon that ingenious perversion ‘of fact, fell to pieces: for the rest, I was 
quite satisfied with a general idea that some hope of extorting money, 
radical hatred of me, and resentment at the severe way in which 
Mr. Denzil always treated her in the house of her foster-child, first 
provoked the woman to start insinuations which she determined to main- 
tain when brought to bay. As for my husband, he had simply been 
confounded by her audacity, and the difficulty of convicting her. 

However incomplete these conclusions may appear to you, to me thcy 
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were perfect. I had reason enough to disbelieve every word she had 
uttered ; I wished to disbelieve her; and I did, utterly. She, and her 
words and her works should be put out of mind for ever. If my 
husband desired to explain his confusion, even, I would not listen to him. 
Our troubles were over, and we would never, never look back upon them. 
I only hoped he would forgive me, and that we might be able to take up 
again the happy life where it had been broken. 

Never was morning so sweet as the next morning to me. The 
reasons I had to grieve, the reasons to be glad, awoke with me at the 
same moment; and both grief and gladness were chastening. I think I 
never felt so good in all my days. But happiness was still paramount; 
and I longed to complete it by sharing it with my husband. How soon 
could one get from Paris to Twickenham? ‘That was the question of 
questions; for once there again, the old times would be instantly restored, 
with infinite zests added: and then I could sit down and think more 
calmly and fully of her who had been so much less fortunate than her 
orphaned daughter. ‘The only difficulty in starting at once was Sister 
Agnes. It would seem so odd and so ungrateful to go home as soon 
as my own curiosity was satisfied—leaving her to imagine what had 
happened to me these seven years, and whom I had married, and the rest 
of it—that I hesitated in much perplexity. I knew she expected to see 
me again that day to talk about my own little history, and, for my part, I 
did not want to tell it to her just now—not till I was surely restored to 
home again, and could talk in triumph. Besides, how could I wait ? 

I drove to the house of the sisterhood, and luckily met her just as she 
was setting out on a long round of merciful errands. She took me into 
her memorable little room, and there I asked whether, if I wished very 
much to go to England that day to see my husband, and before I told her 
how I came by him, and all else she wished to know, she would let me. 

“ Yes,” she answered meekly, “if you promise that I shall soon sve 
you again, Margaret.” 

“ Will you come to me? ” 

She hesitated a little (thinking of her sick and poor?) before she 
replied that she would. “To see you happy in your own home will be 
worth the journey, I think.” 

And so we parted: but, if I interpreted her last looks aright, not 
without some grave surprise on her part that I appeared so little affected 
to-day by what I had heard yesterday. She did not know everything. 

After all, I did not arrive in London till late on the following day. 
Without resting in town, I went on immediately to Twickenham ; and 
ah! how my heart beat as I neared the place! When I last saw the 
houses and fields which flew past on either side of the railway train, I was 
going the other way, foolishly running from home. The scene in the boat 
with Mr. Calamy—the walk by the towing-path—I wished I could forget 
all about it. “And so I shall to-morrow,” I said to myself. “ A little 
while longer, an hour, half an hour, and these agitations will have ceased. 
Good-bye, mistrust ! farewell to solitary days and nights! adieu to all the 
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wild and foolish phantoms that I allowed to come between us—me and my 
truest friend and dearest husband.” 

And then I rehearsed anew the scene when I should go into him just 
as if I had never left the house, and what J should say, and he would say, 
and, oh! what a delightful half hour that would be—to be remembered 
till the end our days. One thing was resolved upon. If my dear little 
Jack ever had a sister, she certainly should know all about these blunders 
and worries when she grew up, for a warning against hasty judgments and 
credulous fancies. And yet I wished the joyful half-hour over, somehow; 
indeed, I rather dreaded the experience of its happiness, and only wanted 
it to look back upon. 

Twickenham. Here I was at home again. That is to say, there I 
stood in the highway, for a last little bit of consideration as to how 
I should enter the house quietly; because, you know, I did not by any 
means want a scene in the hall, or any exclamations or bustle to announce 
my return: it was to be announced by myself, with nobody by ; not till the 
dust and fatigue of travel had been washed away; not till I had got on 
some pretty home-keeping dress, which he had seen before at his fireside. 

Now, when I ran away, I happened to carry a pass-key of the garden- 
docr with me: this key I had carefully put in my pocket when I packed 
up in Paris, thinking it might be useful in carrying out my charming plan 
of surprise. But the winter evening was dark and cold, and I did not so 
much like the idea now of going through that old great garden like a thief, 
or like another of the ghosts which I could always persuade myself walked 
about there in bag-wigs and silken sacs. Besides, it would be more candid 
and dignified to go in at the hall door. On the other hand, only from the 
garden could I tell whether my husband was at home and in what room, 
by the lights in the windows. So I had to make use of the pass-key after 
all, stealing into the garden with as much secresy as I had stolen out of 
it. Then it was a bright warm morning; now it was a dark cold night; 
which did not seem at all according to the fitness of things. However, 
there in a room called the study was light and warmth, and he was there. 
This room was in a remote corner of the house, so that I could yet 
gratify the preference for re-entering upon the great possession of home 
in the properest and least remarkable manner. Away from the garden, 
then, and round to the hall-door, where I knocked in such a way that 
only the servants might hear. 

The maid who opened to me was a good, discreet girl, and, besides, 
she was so much surprised at my appearance on foot and after dark, that 
her “ Lor mum!” was too faint an exclamation to be heard at ten yards’ 
distance. ‘‘ Patty,” I said, almost as breathless as herself, “ I am exceed- 
ingly tired. Let me have a fire and a bath immediately; and, please, do 
not let Mr. Denzil know of my return till afterwards. I mean, I wish not 
to be announced, but to announce myself to him.” Patty curtsied and 
looked sensible ; so far all went well as heart could wish. And I got to 
my room without any further observation; and that dear little boy of 
mine went to his room as quiet as a mouse; and I had my most refreshing 
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bath, clothed myself in fresh clothes, and felt like a new-made creature, 
Once upon a time, when my husband stood at the foot of the stairs and 
saw me descending in a certain simple new dress, he bawled out in the 
sing-song manner in which children chant their rhymes, “ Down she came, 
as white as milk, a rose in her bosom as soft as silk!” I remembered it, 
and took care to wear the dress. There was no rose to wear, but I could 
put on a bracelet with his portrait in it; and so I did. “ Why, he'll 
understand at a glance,” I said, as I viewed myself in a glass, “ for I look 
—yes, I do look well and glad.” 

The moment was at hand. I trembled, but did not hesitate; I would 
only go and glance at baby, by way of bracing up my heart, and then the 
surprise. He lay asleep upon his nurse’s knees, his arms thrown back, his 
naked toes exposed to the warmth of the fire and enjoying it with all their 
ten senses, his face rosy, his whole appearance that of a baby who was 
glad to get back to his father’s house. One little kiss, and then I went 
to Mr. Denzil’s study, with a light foot and a grateful heart. 

I tapped upon the heavy, noiseless door, and turning the handle would 
have gone in; but as soon as the door was open a little way I heard a 
voice, not his, speaking. How vexatious was this! Visitors to our house 
were so rare that the possibility of my husband’s being engaged with 
company never occurred to me; and whether from ignorance or forgetful- 
ness, Patty had said nothing about it. Or perhaps the stranger had come 
in while I was idling. Most vexatious and disheartening, anyhow. When 
one’s innocent little plots are checked in this way, they never go on nicely 
again. 

I turned from the door disappointed—too much disappointed to notice 
at first what a strange sharp voice it was that had stopped my entrance 
into the room. But presently the voice recurred to me, with a familiar 
ring. Surely I had heard it before? It was Mr. Calamy’s. 

Yes, and very nice and kind it was of Mr. Calamy, I thought, to come 
and spend the lonely winter evenings with my husband. No doubt they 
had many a long talk about what was done, what ought to have been done, 
and what might yet be done, to bring me home. Most probably they 
were discussing the matter now across the hearth, with a bottle between 
them in which to drink to my foster-mother’s eternal punishment. But 
though the picture pleased my imagination extremely, and though I was 
really grateful to the doctor for coming to cheer my husband’s deserted 
home, I wished the doctor elsewhere to-night. The ways of gentlemen 
when they get into a study with wine and tobacco were sufficiently known 
to me to give little hope of a speedy departure. The doctor might stay 
till midnight ; and that would be intolerable. 

“ How long has that gentleman been with Mr. Denzil?” I asked of 
Patty, after half-an-hour’s impatience, with my poor little plan of surprise 
getting cold. 

“Some time after you came in, ma’am,” said Patty; “and excuse me, 
ma'am, but I think they’re quarrelling !” 

* Quarrelling? Why do you think so?” 
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“T passed the door, which was a little way open, and it certainly 
seemed so tome. ‘The doctor especially.” 

“You heard no angry words?” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am. The doctor, he said, ‘ Cat!’ and master—though 
my ears might have deceived me—he said ‘Dee!’ He did really!” 

“¢ Fiddle-de-dee,’ Patty ; that was the word.” But I was more dis- 
turbed than I cared that the girl should see. After some consideration, 
I scribbled a message on a scrap of paper, and directed Patty to take it to 
her master. 


My dear, I am come home. I am impatient to see you, and ask your pardon. 
Get rid of your visitor, and come to me,—MARGARET. 


In a minute the girl returned with the message unread. “ He would 
not listen to me, ma’am! He told me to be off before I could open my 
mouth. And now he’s locked the door.” 

Well, it would have been better had I remained patient; but there 
was something so strange in those two men quarrelling, and it seemed so 
stupid to wait and wait, while I might probably end the dispute in a 
moment, that I resolved to sacrifice my preferences, and go to them. 

Yes, they were talking angrily: the doctor’s voice rising to a scream 
almost. I rapped, and was not heard; louder, and the talking ceased. 

“ John, it is me—Margaret! Won’t you let me in?” 

A deeper silence still—the silence of astonishment. Then a loud 
clap of the hands, which I then thought were Mr. Denzil's, and now believe 
to have been the doctor’s. It was he who answered, “ By all means!” and 
hurrying to the door, he admitted me, with one of his astonishing bows. 

‘May I ask what brings you here?” he said, as he closed the door. 

This I understood to be a mere blundering stroke of facetiousness, and 
therefore took no notice of it or of him, but advanced to where Mr. Denzil 
stood on the hearth—much more surprised than I had bargained for. In 
fact he seemed stupefied, and did not even take the hand I offered him. 

“Don’t you see it’s me, dear John? I know I have been very rash 
and wickedly unbelieving, but we have all been deceived by a bad woman, 
and you are not angry with me now I have come back ?” 

“ Poor little girl!” he answered, as if speaking to himself. Tears came 
into his eyes, and he turned his face away from me to the wall. 

“But I do not understand,” I replied in a tremor, taking him by the 
shoulder and trying to turn him toward me. “ Why am] a poor little girl? 
Iam a happy little girl, or will be if you will let me. I have learned all 
the truth, dear John! and am satisfied of what I ought never to have 
questioned—that you are, and have always been, a good, dear, blameless 
fellow. Now, mayn’t I look at you?” 

“Don’t bother him! He’s not well!” said Mr. Calamy. “ Look at 
me instead.” 


It may be imagined how I did look at him, after so startling an address. 
“Do you mean to say,” he continued, those small black eyes seeming 
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to fasten and feed upon me, “ that you are convinced Mrs. Forster has been 
telling a lot of taradiddles?” 

“Yes; but malignant falsehoods is the name I know them by.” 

“ Quite sure?” 

“Perfectly ; and if you have any new ones to report; or, if you have 
reported any, let me assure you they have no longer a chance of being 
believed.” 

“Indeed! That’s unfortunate. And may I inquire, then, whether 
you consider you ran away for nothing, and propose to come back and 
live with Mr. Denzil again ? ” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Calamy,” I answered, indignantly, “ you make 
yourself very unpleasant to-night.” 

“So he says.” 

“ And I only hope you are not friendly to Mrs. Forster’s machinations, 
or have countenanced new ones.” - 

“Well, no. They seem to have failed after all! I must confess your 
affectionate return is a slight disappointment to me.” 

My astonishment was unbounded—my patience at an end; and, 
besides, I savagely suspected that something calumnious of me had now 
been set afoot. 

“Mr. Denzil,” said I, “you must really ask this gentleman to 
leave us.” 

“What's the use, if I won’t go?” the infamous creature exclaimed. 
“Leave you? Why, are you aware, my dear young lady, that everything 
in .this house is mine?—even to the gentleman reclining against the 
mantel-piece? Jack, introduce us! Miss Crauford —Mrs. Denzil. 
Mrs. Denzil— Miss Crauford!. Your servant, miss!” and the wizen, 
grinning figure actually lifted its wig at me. 

“Is this person intoxicated?” I asked, my mind utterly refusing 
to accept his words as serious. 

‘“* Ask me,” he replied, “ whether she was ever quite sober !” 

She! 

“ Don’t malign me, Jack!” I heard her say from the far distance into 
which I was cast by that one tremendous little word. “ But I'll have 
some brandy and water to-night, if you please, to celebrate my return. 
Shall I ring?” 

“ Tf you do I'll throw you out of window!” 

‘So you promised before. But the servants would hear me fall, and 
they should hear me bawl too. Come, let us have brandy: I think I 
deserve some. You can say it’s fur the other Mrs. Denzil, and that I 
prescribed it. She really looks ill.” 

The taunt was enough to restore me to myself. Whatever the signi- 
fication of what had been said, I at least was innocent, and would never 
blench again. Nor could I yet believe that I had heard aright. 

“‘ My dear love!” said I, staggering up to Mr. Denzil— 

(“‘ Last appearance in that character.”) 
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“can it be true that I am not your wife?” 

“No!” he roared in pain and grief so great that mine was half 
assuaged. ‘“ You are my wife, as I believe we shall find out when she is 
roasting in perdition—” 

(“ Gently, Jack.”) 

“and you are in heaven.” 

“ But is she your wife too?” 

(“True and lawful. There isn’t a doubt of it, my dear !”) 

“T must say yes, Margaret. But this most wicked and artful 
woman—” 

(Clever, Jack; come! ”’) 

“will not mind telling you, I daresay, that it was she herself who 
arranged all this misery for you—for both of us. We are helpless victims 
as much as if we had been killed in our sleep.” 

Without at all understanding how that could be possible, I looked in 
curious horror at the grotesque figure which, grinning over a chairback, 
increased her own enjoyment of the situation by a running fire of jocose 
remarks. It was more grotesque than ever—at once ridiculous and 


. horrible; for no pains had been taken to restore the wig to its proper posi- 


tion, and the bare and withered face was all vindictiveness above and all 
derision below: both sentiments being glozed with a half-tipsy compla- 
cency. But while I stared at her—with more scorn and repugnance than 
she liked, no doubt—the complacency vanished. 

“ Mind telling you?” she screamed. ‘ Not at all, Injured Innocence! 
Put yourself in my place, and if you were a woman instead of a pink and 
white toy, you would find you had something to say for yourself. Why, 
what would you have had me do, you two pretty lovers? You,” she 
cried, turning upon Mr. Denzil in fury, the wig still going wrong, “ when 
I knew years ago the delightful plans you had formed against my property 
—which I firmly believe you would have got at through my life, if I 
had not checkmated you, for the sake of your lovely wood-nymph; and 
you” (this was to me), “do you pretend you weren’t an accomplice from 
the first? Will you tell me you didn’t understand what this obliging 
gentleman intended by spending my money in educating you?” 

“ But if I never knew of your existence?” 

“ Jf you never knew! What, with all your sweet confidences? You 
did know ; it is ridiculous todeny it. But no matter. J was quite aware 
of my existence; and so was he; and if you had the heart of a woman, 
you would understand what I felt when I found that he whom I took 
out of a ship and made a gentleman of—for whose sake I came to this 
detestable country, to the sacrifice of my only child’s life—when I found, 
Isay, that he was breeding up a slip of a girl to supersede me because 
I was getting old and ugly !—why, even before I knew of your existence, 
I was perfectly aware of his dreams. He hoped I should die, so that he 
might have a fine new miss for a wife, and children to enjoy the money 
that would have been my son’s now, if I hadn’t brought him to this cold, 
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treacherous, odious country. Do you remember what I*told you then, 
John? I told you I'd live for ever: well, I’ve lived long enough to 
outscheme you. I said I’d come from the grave and strangle your brat; 
well, I flatter myself I’ve done a better stroke of business as it is.” 

As the significance of these malefic words flashed into my mind, I 
could not suppress a bitter cry. 

“Yes, yes,” she went on, “it is very bad for you, I daresay; but 
I can’t help that. You should have exercised your fascinations elsewhere; 
only then you would not have been a fine lady. Besides, I did nothing 
till I found things going on at such a rate that if I did not put myself out 
of the way it might be managed for me. Who would have missed a poor 
old thing like me, in a strange country ? When it comes to Indian shawls 
and bouquets, people are getting impatient, and one must look out. Ah, 
my dear young couple, you little knew how well you were watched !|— 
you little knew the woman you had to deal with.” 

“ May I not be spared more of this?” I asked, shocked at the coarse 
vehemence of her language. 

“ You had better listen, Margaret, now you are here,” said Mr. Denzil. 
“Let her condemn herself. She’s only going to prove that we have*done 
no wrong.” 

“Condemn, if you like the word,” the figure went on. “ But the 
game is made, and I’m satisfied. And I will have some brandy too!” 


finding in the interval that what she had drunk already was evaporated, 
I suppose. 

“ Then you had better go, Margaret.” 

“ And Margaret shan’t go,” said she, ringing the bell. “I want her 
to hear—if she doesn’t, your servants shall—how I have beaten you.” 

“ And damned yourself.” 

“Not a bit of it. I mean to build a church when I get my money 


? 


back. By the way,” she added, addressing me with another grin, “ my 
name’s Mercy; appropriate name, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Denzil’s man entered. Said the doctor, adjusting the wig at last, 
“ Bring some brandy, if you please, for Mrs. Denzil, and a tumbler, and 
some cold water.” And then she settled herself in an easy chair, mended 
the neglected fire, and was silent till the drink was brought. 

“Miss Crauford, when you are as old as I am,” she resumed, handling 
the bottle with an apologetic air, “and when you have had half as much 
trouble, you'll drink brandy too. At present, I suppose you decline to 
join me.” 

Mr. Denzil groaned, and I, too weak to stand any longer, sank upon a 
chair, though I felt additional disgrace in doing so; especially when my 
enemy said,— 

“ Come, that is more comfortable. And now I do not mind admit- 
ting that I have read the letters you sent my husband from school, and 
don’t think there’s much in them to complain of. Perhaps you were 
too young. All the same they helped me to find out what I suspected 
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before. Do you remember when you were at Brighton—two, three years 
ago? Are you aware that I was in the same place, at the same time, and 
at the same hotel which my husband favoured ?” 

(That malignant face at the window, which I thought was a mad- 
woman’s !) 

“No; I daresay not. But I followed my lord and master on that 
occasion—disguised of course, and you must acknowledge I succeed 
pretty well in that way. Daring all and caring nothing, I went to the 
same hotel, the better to watch you, sir; and there, by a merciful over- 
ruling providence, which never allows prying and deceit to prosper” 
(here a long and grateful sip), “I fell in with your foster-mother, Miss C. 
That woman has been a treasure to me, though we haven’t exactly suc- 
ceeded, apparently. No matter. She was chambermaid. As soon as I 
asked her whether she could give me any information about a certain 
gentleman, pointing him out, and telling her I was his injured, outraged, 
despised wife, she opened her honest heart and told me a pretty story.” 

“T wonder how much of that was consumed between you while the 
conversation was going on!”’ Mr. Denzil said scornfully, pointing to the 
bottle. 

“T can tell you, my own Jack—a comfortable tumbler apiece, hot, in 
my bedroom, when you were fast asleep in the room below, dreaming 
of a park phaeton and a beauty in it. But I’m your mistress—I beg 
pardon, your wife ; and I won’t be insulted. What you are concerned 
with is, that then I found you out delightfully! Then I'd the gratification 
of learning that, even before I touched these shores, before my money had 
been married six months, my successor had been bought, and paid for, 
and was in training at my cost! that the plan had been ripening very 
prettily for three years! and that now she was grown up to be a fine 
young woman, you regularly. went a-wooing, with bouquets for your dear ! 
Don’t interrupt me!—I saw you! I saw you with her!—thanks to 
Betsy Forster, who pointed her out to me one fine morning when she came 
tripping out to meet you with the dawn! Was that to be endured? 
Was I to go home and fret myself to death to oblige you? Was I to go 
on sitting opposite you every day, knowing you were longing to get rid of 
the ugly old thing who had given you a better man’s hard earnings ?— 
that you rejoiced at every sign of breaking that I showed, coolly calcu- 
lating that I should be gone before this charming forest-flower of yours 
had come to full bloom? I won’t swear, to please you; but by Heaven 
you mistook me !” 

“ And why couldn’t you speak out these wicked and baseless suspicions ? 
Explain that!” 

“ Because I was afraid! Because I'd no notion of being hurried out 
of your way !_ Because I preferred that you should play your base game 
out in my lifetime—and so lose it! Even if I had been allowed to fret 
myself to death, how charming would have been my last reflections, that 
as goon as the breath had left me you would have danced off to your 
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youthful darling; and that while I lay forgotten with my boy, her cheruh 
would grow into the fortune he would be enjoying now if I had not been 
fool enough to leave my country for atraitor! No! Roast in perdition? 
That was roasting in perdition, merely to think of it.” 

“ But what right had you to think anything of the sort, woman?” 
Mr. Denzil thundered. 

‘Let me ask, what has the result proved? Tell me how many days 
passed after you thought me dead—and in such a way, too!—before you 
arranged your marriage with this young woman? Why the whole story 
is clear to a babe; though I daresay Injured Innocence does not compre- 
hend it a bit!” 

“ Indeed, I do not,” I said. 

“No? don’t you understand, then, how I managed this affair? 
I committed suicide, Miss Crauford. Oh! come, you ought to know 
the particulars. I’m rather proud of my ingenuity. Just let me read 
a letter I sent to the gentleman who wished me in heaven that he might 
be happy with you on earth. He was indiscreet enough to keep it in 
a secret drawer where he used to hide certain little notes and memoranda, 
and with which I was so well acquainted that I could go to it in the dark. 
In fact, I did go to it in the dark when I visited you as Dr. Calamy ; for 
I wanted the letter, and I’ve got it. You must know I'd already promised 
to let him have his own way, without troubling himself to play tricks 
with an old woman like me.” 

Therewith she took a letter from her pocket and read it aloud. It 
began by saying that by the time it reached him she would have kept her 
word, and so there was no occasion for him to be hanged. Instead of 
going to Bermuda (where she pretended to have gone, it seems), some one 
personating her had taken her place. She was going to drown herseif. Her 
husband had only to go to the police stations near one of the bridges next 
day, or the next, and he would probably find bills posted up concerning 
some one found in the river, with bonnet, dress, petticoats, and boots 
which she particularly described. These clothes she had taken instead of 
her own, from some poor person who was gone to Bermuda in her stead : 
and in these clothes she meant to destroy herself. The letter concluded 
with a blessing. 

“ There,” she said, returning it to her pocket. “ What do you think 
of that? Could I do more to oblige you? Somebody else went to 
Bermuda to make things perfectly pleasant in case of any inquiry, and I 
drowned myself! There were the placards to prove my death quite to 
his satisfaction,—indeed, I have one here!” and so saying she produced 
the very bill which had been exhibited by Mrs. Forster a little while since. 

“Then it was your wedding-dress Mrs. Forster wore, and it was 
you who were found drowned!” I exclaimed, too bewildered to speak 
correctly. 

“ Precisely !” she answered, laughing. ‘I see you enter into the joke. 
Of course you perceive how the stratagem is worked? Well, the secret is of 
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no farther use to me, and you may like to try it yourself.one of these days. 
You have only to watch for the appearance of these found-drowned 
placards (and there is a fresh one up every day), and if you are as fortunate 
as I was, you'll soon find one that answers to a description of yourself 
sufficiently for your purpose—all but the clothes. Well, drown your- 
self in them. Write to Mr. Denzil, and say, ‘ You'll know it’s me by 
a straw bonnet, a brown dress, black petticoat, and side-lace boots !’ 
—or whatever else your placard sets forth. He'll never suspect the trick. 
Only you must allow time enough for the person really deceased to be 
buried before your letter arrives. The clothes can always be identified, you 
know. But wait ’—she added, “ there’s another thing necessary for success. 
He must have got tired of you; he must be glad to be rid of you; there 
must be reasons why he should not be eager for public inquiry. And if 
these reasons are not quite strong enough of themselves, you must surround 
your disappearance with a little awkward mystery. That is how I managed ; 
and he knows he concerned himself no farther about me than to convince 
himself I was really drowned and done with. Ah, Denzil, if you had shown 
any concern for me—if you had shown any care for my poor body, or any 
grief for having driven a wretched woman to suicide % 

“ But I didn’t drive you to suicide, and I took you at your word,” he 
answered, savagely. 

“ And I let you have your way; and so we were both satisfied. You 
know, Miss Crauford, how interested I was in your union! how delighted 
to welcome you to this fine house ! how charmed to be of service to you 
when your dear child was born! It was to watch over your happiness 
intimately as a doctor may, that I trained myself in a little medical cant, 
and exhibited my poor old legs to the people of Twickenham. For that 
pleasure and advantage I settled here before your arrival—(of course, 
I knew you were coming)—learned my way to every room in the house 
before you entered it, and studiously kept out of Mr. Denzil’s society. But 
when the heir was born, I thought it time to take my innings, have my 
revenge, and vindicate society. I’m very sorry; but, to be candid, it 
was I who made Mrs. Forster a pedlar, to get her into your house; and 
not at all liking the notion that you might feel yourself at liberty to live 
as Mrs. Denzil spite of me, I did my very best, through that woman, to 
separate you from him. Oh, you are quite welcome to the confession !— 
especially as we managed to keep pretty well within the facts, remember. 
If you jumped at inferences which suited my purpose, that was your look- 
out. And don’t blame your foster-mother too much. Mr. Denzil had 
some memoranda which gave me perfect command of her, with the help 
of a little money. However, you have come back, and have made up your 
mind to stop, apparently. You have found us out. Very good. One can’t 
have everything one’s own way; but your return decidedly disappoints me. 
I came here to console Mr. Denzil for your desertion of him; and I think he 
was surprised when I took off my wig and called his attention to the fact 


.that though one of his wives had run away, he need not wear the willow !” 
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There she stopped. I looked at Mr, Denzil, and he at me, speechless, 

“And now what are we going to do?” said the merciless creature, 
breaking the silence. ‘“ It will be a pity to make a scandal, won't it? I 
suppose I must be content with the money, and leave Mr. Denzil to you, 
Miss Crauford. But there’s your little Ishmael—he’ll be a comfort to you 
under the circumstances.” 


T'll write no more: no more words are needed to show that my history 
has come to an end. 

I saw my husband (I don’t know why I should not call him so) once 
only after that night, in the house of my dear friends the Mitchells, where 
I am permitted to live. We were alone, with our boy upon my knees 
between us. Poor little Ishmael! he kicked and crowed in evident 
amusement while we embraced together over him for the last time. For I 
could not and do not blame his father. I know him to have been honest 
at least, from first to last. Time may mend all yet: I dare to say I hope 
so. Without such a hope—(wicked as you please)— we should be 
already, and in this life, “‘ portions and parcels of the dreadful past.” 

Sister Agnes knows all this: she comes out of the round of her pious 
duties to see me sometimes. The Lamonts know nothing of it: I hear no 
more of them. 


[But I may as well add that my Torment has got the money. Her 


threats of the newspapers, her taunts, and Margaret’s high-minded advice, 
induced me to resign for good and all every penny she brought: so she- 
had it, and went back to Bermuda with it in triumph. But it was not 
that alone she triumphed in. She did succeed in separating us; she 
enjoys to this day the reflection that she “turned the tables on us,” fixing 
irreparable life-long humiliation on my dear Margaret and her little son. 
She calls it vindication of domestic probity, I believe ; and fancies she is 
entitled to the admiration of her sex. 

As for me, my only consolation is that Margaret believes the truth to 
be as I have stated it in these notes. I go to sea again. A considerable 
sum of money was left, after the twenty-five thousand was given up; but 
that I have put aside for the benefit of my boy, and have gone back to my 
old calling. And not only so, but I sail the same ship to the same ports; 
and so every now and then I find myself in the neighbourhood of my 
Torment in the West Indies. Of course, I take care to learn how she is 
going on. She has Mrs. Forster with her: they live in a sort of tipsy 
companionship. However, Iam told that one of these days I shall hear 
that they have cut each other’s*throats. I’ve no objection, I’m sure. 
—J.D.] 

















